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The Historic Chemung Valley 


An Interesting Story ot the Settlement ot the Old Southern Tier 


HERE is scarcely a spot in Central 

New York that has so much his- 

tory woven into it as that known 

as the Chemung Valley. It was 
through this valley that General Sullivan, 
with about five thousand men, came on 
that historic expedition against the Indians 
of the Six Nations of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy. General Washington, then the 
president of these United States, issued an 
edict that the savages should be punished, 
following their raigs upon the villages of 
Cherry Valley, Minnisink and Wyoming. 
At the head of this expedition he placed 
Major General John Sullivan, who carried 
out the trust, placed in him by tle Presi- 
dent, marching into and through this val- 
ley, destroying the villages, laying waste 
the crops of corn, pumpkins, beans and 
watermelons; and orchards many of which 
showed that they had been in course of 
cultivation for at least two hundred years. 
Leaving Fort Sullivan, located at Tioga 
Point, now Athens, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, on the twenty-sixth day of April, 
in the year 1779, the army proceeded with 
caution, following the river, then known as 
the Tioga, now the Chemung, as far as the 
Indian village of Chemung. Here they 
found the village had been deserted, and 
they proceeded to 
burn the huts and 


By WILLIAM H. ARNOLD 


County Historian Chemung County 


Under ordinary circumstances the Indians 
would have put up a spirited resistance, 
but they were not used to cannon, and the 
booming of these, together with the whis- 
tling of the shells as they swept through 
the trees and undergrowth, was too much 
for them. After a two-hour battle they 
broke in confusion and fled. The Indian 
cry of despair, “Oonah! Oonah! !”, told 
the tale that the backbone of the Iroquois 
Confederacy was broken, and the country 
made safe for those who were fast settling 
along what was then the frontier. Within 
the intervening period of two months and 
seven days, the army had performed a 
hitherto judged insurmountable task. 
Leaving Wyoming, they had invaded the 
domain of the Red Man within his own 
unbroken forest fastness; had defeated the 
Indians and their British allies, behind 
carefully constructed entrenchments at 
New Town; laid waste the country of the 
hitherto invincible Iroquois; burned over 
forty villages and destroyed over 200,000 
bushels of corn, in their march which ex- 
tended as far west as Genesee Castle, the 
capitol of the Seneca Nation; and left be- 


hind a mere wreck of their once boasted 
domain. No such expedition, before or 
since against the Indians, met with such 
signal success, 

k *K * 


From the beautiful Chemung Valley we 
now look back to 1778, one hundred and 
forty-seven years, and see a land upon 
which no white man had ever lived. The 
wild deer and other game roamed undis- 
turbed save by the aboriginals of the for- 
est. The great Ganundasaga trail passed 
northerly from Tioga Point through Che- 
mung, skirting the hills on the east of the 
then Tioga river, through the valley lead- 
ing to Catherine’s town and Seneca Lake, 
from thence on to Kanadesaga and Ganun- 
dagua, and westward to Niagara, though 
the most frequented route from the Sus- 
quehanna was.by way of the Valley of the 
Canisteo. 

Many of the earliest settlers were men 
who had accompanied the Sullivan expedi- 
tion into the Lake country and had thus 
become acquainted with the productive- 
ness of the lands of the valley. Following 
the expedition, and the return to their 
homes, they told wonderful tales of the 
land where the corn grew on stalks to the 
height of sixteen feet, and the ears were a 
foot and a half long, 
and every kind of 





destroy the crops. On 
the morning of the 
29th, the advance fell 
in with the enemy 
near the Indian _ vil- 
lage of New Town, 
about six miles from 
the present city of El- 
mira, and a short dis- 
tance from the mouth 
of Butler’s (now Bald- 
win’s) creek. The In- 
dians,numb.ering 
about five hundred, 
and two hundred 
Tories, were under 
the command of the 
two Butlers, McDon- 
ald and a_ Seneca 
Chief, and the Mo- 
hawk leader, Joseph 





vegetable in propor- 
tion, also watermel- 
ons and pumpkins. 
(The settlers were 
nearly all from the 
Wyoming Valley, 
some of them or their 
immediate ancestors 
had come from Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, 
or Orange county in 
New York State. 
Practically the only 
route of travel was by 
way of the river. The 
road made by the men 
of Sullivan’s army 
nearly ten years be- 
fore permitted but a 
hard, laborious way of 
getting into the val- 











Brant, known as Tha- 
yen-da-ne-gea. This 
was the only stand 


made by the savages. the year 1788. 





The log home of Colonel John Hendy, the first settler on land now constituting the city of 
Elmira. He was the first white man to plant a field of corn in the Chemung Valley. This was in 





ley. Since the river 
furnished a more easy 


(Continued on page 124) 
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COOPERATIVE G. LF. EXCHANGE 


ITHACA, N. Y¥ 


A message like this is expensive Che cost of it must 
necessarily be added to what you will later pay for sup- 
plies purchased through the G. L. F. Therefore it 


would not be written unless it were judged to be worth 


your attention 
There are three detinite Ways you can Use the G. L. F. 
to cut your annual farm supply bill while at the same 
time improving the qual litv of the upplies 
1. You can volunteer your orders, thus saving 
yourself the cost of the salesman which must 
always be added to what you pay for supplies 


or taken out of their quality 


2. You can order mn advance so that your repre 
entative | nowing your requirements, can buy 
toward them when markets are in your favor 
4 By combining sufficient orders ye can run 
your plants continuously at capacity, thus insur 
iny minimum plant cost 
Savings effected through these three ways will return to 
you because the G. L. F. is cooperati and non-profit. 
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run safely in the strongest winds. 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a recordof 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 


ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun inoilin the oil-tight, storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
ments have Been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 

ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 

been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It 1s also amply strong to 
In any condition of wind or weather you may be 


Chicago 


Dallas Des Moines 
Kansas City akland 


Minneapolis 0. 














r 3} Years—Best Now Highest 

Sic Material and Workmanship. Made 
turies Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 

rhe Only Silo on which you can get 


ae RNATIONAL AUTOMATIC. TAKE-UP-HOOPS 
viele w tor Winter Insurance t the loss of the Hay Crop. 
Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, 
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How Our Seedings Look 


Western New York Farm and Home Notes 


By M. C. 


in which we 
showers, Western New 
have come into a rainy 
period. For two 
weeks now there 
have been only 
three or four 
bright days, most 
of the days being 
cloudy and two or 
three very heavy 
rains have fallen. 
It has caught a 
few fields of wheat 
early cut 
oats and 
the culti- 
As James 


FTER an 

uscally 
spring and early 

had only light 


York seems to 


un- 
dry 
summer 


many 
pieces of 
stopped 
vating. 





- & 


Burritt 








has in “Wet- 


Whitcomb 


Riley 
Weather Talk.” 
“It aggrevates the farmers, too— 
They’s too much wet, er too much 
sun, 
Er work, er waitin round to do 
Before the plowin’s done” 


put it 


Those of us who have had oats out in 
the field for ten days or more feel espec- 
ially “aggervated,’ for the oats are begin- 
ning to grow in the shocks. Some late 
harvested wheat and hay has been prac- 
tically ruined. The excess of moisture 
has caused a very rank growth of tomatoes 
and cabbage. Tomatoes seem to be all 
vines and have not set well. Beans and 
corn are also growing luxuriantly where 
water is not standing on the crops in low 
places second cutting alfalfa is either 
spoiling im the cocks or standing over-ripe 
awaiting harvest weather. Sut =o with 
Riley we are trying to take it all philoso- 
phically. 


“In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men— 
Some little skift o’ clouds ‘Il shet 
The sun off now and then.— 
It hain’t no use to grumble and com- 
plane 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice.— 


When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain 
W’y rain’s my choice.” 
There is one thing at least that the wet 


weather has been very favorable for, and 
that is fall plowing for wheat, where sod 
or wheat stubble was to be turned under. 


No has 
is the 
all 
the 
week in 
helped 


there 


oat ground been cleared. This 

first in many years that we have had 
‘all plowing wheat done and 
fitted-over by the first 
The wet weather too has 
wonderfully, 


our for 


ground once 
August 
NEW Sec 
to help. 


dings where 
was 
Results of Alfalfa Seeding 
bit 
in wheat this season. 
in the spring and 
that the seeds either failed to 
or were choked out. Moist low 
good stand and certain fields 
through all right. 
my reference last 


any 


Chere is quite of complaint about 


seedings 


rain fell 


clover 
. littl 
ummer 


poor 


ecariy 


germinate 
places have 
seem to have come 

Readers may remember 


BURRITT cidenta.ly this field is 

really better than an- 
other field of oats and barley sown with 
two bushels per acre. 

The first picking of Dutchess apples wil 
probably be made the latter part of next 
week. The crop promi:es tc be very good 
Owing to the heavy shipments of early 


apples to Eastern marxets, particularly 
from New Jersey and Delaware, the mar- 
ket is weak. Another factor is the ap- 


ple shippers convention in Cleveland this 
coming week. Buye: wil be there and 
will not begin active buying until they have 
notes. Consequently there . 1s 
no buying unless speculatively 
Red Astra- 
Dutchess 
Roches- 


compared 
practically 
and then at a heavy discount. 
khan, Yellow Transparent and 

have been in heavy supply « the 
ter market and have sold very slowly at 
about one dollar a bushel and fifty cents 
a market basket. The markets will have 
to be cleared of this early stuff before a 


satisfactory movement of fruit can begin. 


Farm News From Central 
New Cersey 


lhe recent trend of the markets to- 

wards higher prices has given real 
PDs sata to Monmouth County 
farmers, who have been in a dejec 1 
frame of mind for several years. The 
early potato crop is light but the prices 
are satisfactory. At this writing—Augus- 
3rd.—closely graded A No. 1 stock of 
the Irish Cebbler and similar -arieties is 
selling F. O. B. cars for $4.50 per barrel 
or sack o: 150 pounds. Recert rains will 
increase the yields of the later varicties 
such as American Giants, Green Mountairs, 
and Sir Walter Raleighs. Consequently, 
the prospects now are that potato growers 
will finish the sezson with a profit and 
some of them may recoup their losses of 
the last three years. These growers now 
realize the n.istake they ade by consider- 


ably reducing this year the acreage usually 
This reduction was due 
hac mone: 


devoted to potatoes. 
to the fact that but few farmers 


enough with which to purchase seed y« 


’ 


tatoes and fertilizers and to employ 


ficient labor. 


Corn Crop Looks Good 


which does best in hoi, 
has overco:1e the checks 
received from the Iate, spring and 
the recent protracted drought and looks 
splendid. Sweet ccrn, like Golden Bantam 
ziunl Howling Mob, is selling in the open 
market in New York City Newark, 
for $4.00 per hundred ears, nets 
the grower about <hree cents an ear. Since 


The 


moist 


corm crop, 
weather 


cool 


and 
which 


an acre of early sweet corn usually pro- 
duces from 8,000 to 10,00€ ears, the grow=- 
ers are cashing in on this crop. Later 


sweet corn, such as Country Gentleman and 
the varieties, will do equally as 
well as Field coru 
yield is 


E-vergreetr 
the carlier 
never looked better 


varieties 


and a heavy 


anticipated. 


Many other vegetable crops, however, 











spring to seeding alfalfa with peas, oats are not doing so well. Muskmelons and 
and barle;, and with wheat. I can now re- watermelons will be la‘. and the erop will 
port the results. “he stand of alfalfa be curtailed both by fungi and blight. 
excellent in peas and in oat and barley Other vine stuff as cucumbers, squash and 
stubble but so near a failure in the wheat, tomatoes has not only blighted, but recent 
except in low places, that I have plowed heavy rains, followed by exceedingly hot 
it up again for wheat. I didn’t expect sunshine, have scalded them. Good prices, 
much in the wheat and wasn’t much dis- however are expected to prevail through- 
appointed. The best of the stand is in out the season, since the supply of these 
he late peas. With -rops will not be 
‘arly peas, which qual to the demand. 
were lighter and off Carrots yielded 
he ground early the heavily and sold in 
weeds have come m che urban mark ; at 
iigher than the al- in average gene of 
fali , whereas in the $1.25 per bushel 
ate peas the alfalfa namper, This nets 
has the start of the the grower about 75 
weeds. Seeding is cents per hamper. 
surprisingly good There is a bumper 
the thinly sown oats Mortorist—Closed, heh! I'd like to | apple crop, but prices 
ind barley (five see their idea of something — open ! (Continued on 
eck « per acre) In deleason page 118) 
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How to Burn Lime at Home 


Still Some Sections Where This Practice Pays 


TRANGE as it may seem, and in spite of 
our highly developed transportation 
systems, there as some sections here in 
the East where farmers still find it well 

nigh impossible to get good ground limestone 
at a reasonable figure. The limiting factors 
are freight rates and hauling distance. An 
example of this is that section immediately 
east of the Hudson River. In this high freight 
territory there is many an instance where it is 
advisable to develop farm sources of liming 
material where good stone is available and 
easily gotten out. But it must be borne in 
mind, that the game of “doing it at home” 
means a lot of hard work. However, it may 
be so planned that slack time may be made 
to produce by working up the natural lime 
rock from time to time. It is a subject both 
sides of which a fellow must study before he 
goes ahead. Even though burning may save 
money, still some prefer commercially prepar- 
ed lime because of the convenience in hand- 
ling. 

Grinding presents ‘a lot of problems—none 
of them very serious—but problems just the 
same. The main one has to do with the rock 
itself. It is difficult to grind some stone to a 
proper degree of fineness to get good results 
on clover. It is this difficulty that has turned 
the attention of farmers to the 40 year old 
practice of burning lime on the farm. But as 
was mentioned before, it means a lot of dis- 
agreeable, hard work. And the man with a 
short haul will usually find that the commer- 
cially prepared product is a cheap buy, com- 
pared to working it up himself. Furthermore 
when burned and slaked, the lime must be hand 
spread unless the unburned cores are screened 
out so that the lime will readily pass through 
the ordinary lime cower. 


nung tae Ki.n 


lor burning, limestone should contain not 
less than 90 per cent of calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonate. Where much iron and 
aluminum as clay and silica (same material as 
sand) is present along with considerable mag- 
nesium in the stone there is danger that a high 
temperature of burning will form a “slag” or 
“dead burnt” lime which will not slake and 
consequently be of little value for soil use. 
For this reason it will be well to have your 
stone examined in advance. Most experiment 
Stations are in a position to render valuable 
assistance to farmers who wish to burn their 
own lime. 
__ In order to try out burning lime at home 
this temporary old-fashioned type of kiln is 
suggested. f 
On a level spot 
15x15 feet lay a 
foundation of logs, 
Rod large branches or 
slab wood, using an 
Pep *Dundance of fine 
J kindling among the 
larger pieces. of 
wood. Leave an 
opening or firing 
place across the mid- 
dle of the foundation in which to start the 






tf, 








Foundation of Kiln 


By A. F. GUSTAFSON 


fire. A board flue should be set up in the cen- 
ter and the firing place filled with material 
which will burn easily. If there is danger of 
the foundation, or the kindling especially, get- 
ting wet from rains while building up the kiln 
it may be well to sprinkle it with spent .auto- 
mobile cylinder oil to make starting the fire 
easier. 

Place a layer of five or six inches of fine 
soft coal or its equivalent in wood kindling on 
the foundation. Plen- 
ty of wood which 
will burn easily is to 
be placed at the bot- 
tom of the flue. Put 
on about a foot of 
limestone, chunks 
not larger than six 

Pet, to ten inches across. 

Coal On and First Layer of Spread coal on the 

—— stone so as to cover 

it. It takes about one-third to one-half as 

much coal as limestone. If the pieces of lime- 

stone are too large they will not be thorough- 
ly burned. 

Stone and coal are added layer by layer until 
the kiln is finished. Owing to the heat devel- 
oped at the bottom “ 
of the pile a little 
less coal may be 
used ‘at the top. 
Where plenty of 
good wood may be 
had very cheaply it 
may well be used in- 
stead of coal. The 
rough outside of the Kiln Completed—ready to 
pile is now smooth- _ 
ed up with fine coal or covered with a layer 
of wood and then the whole covered with 
about three inches of soil quite free from 
stones. 

Set fire to the kindling, adding wood in the 

m4 firing place until 
sure the whole pile 
is burning well. 
While burning it 
will be well to watch 
the kiln and to close 
any holes that may 
develop in the soil 
Completed and sealed—ready cover or “seal” to 
lee keep all of the heat 

in working on the stone, 

From a week to ten days or even two weeks 
will be needed to burn a pile of this size and 
it will take three or four days for it to cool. 
This amount of stone should produce about 
300 bushels or twelve tons of quick, stone, or 
lump lime. The lime will be mixed with some 
ashes and a few cinders when coal is used, but 
on the farm these are not objectionable. 











Building a More Permanent Kiln 
For those desiring a more permanent kiln 
the side hill type is suggested. A suitable 
location is selected very near the limestone 
quarry. Dig a hole into the side of hill eight 
by ten feet and six or seven feet deep at the 
upper side. The side of hill used as upper 


wall should slope back somewhat at the top 
to lessen the danger of soil slipping off and be- 
coming mixed with the lime. The floor of kiln 
may well slope gently outward for drainage in 
case of rain during building or filling. A trench 
about twelve inches 
deep and eighteen in< 
ches wide is now dug 
in the floor, in which 
to place the kindling 
and to start the hre 
and to serve to furs 
nish air to the fire 
while burning. Pieces 
of strap iron or old 
castings may be placed across the firing trench 
to serve as a grate (shown in figure 6) and to 
hold the lime up so as not to fill the trench 
and cut off the air from the fire. 

The side of hill may serve as back wall or 
this may be walled with brick or sandstone. At 
the front is shown the retaining wall which is 
plastered with mud. As viewed from the top 
of finished kiln. The 
bars and castings are 
in place over the 
trench forming the 
grate. 

Limestone and fuel 
are in place. Flat 
stones are placed over 
the top and plastered 
with mud to keep the 
heat in as much as 
possible. An opening 
must always be left 
near the center or 
back to serve as flue. It is all plastered with 
mud ready for firing. 

Much more work is required to this sort of 
kiln than the kind first 
mentioned but once 
built it can be refilled 
more quickly. The 
side walls are not 
made very high. No 
opening in wall is left 
in a kiln of this size, 
so the lime must be 
shoveled out over the 
top. The stone and 
fuel are put in as already suggésted, the same 
precautions are observed regarding kind, size 
and quality of stone. Somewhat less time is 
required for burning as the charge is much 
narrower at the bot- 
tom where time is re- 
quired in the first type 
for the fire to spread 
from the firing place. 
The same length of 
time, three to four 
days, is required for 
cooling. 

When burning is 
completed either kiln 
will have two hundred fifty to three hundred 
bushels or ten to twelve tons of lump lime. This 
must now be slaked. Slaking may be done in 
several ways. Probably the best way is to 





Section of kiln from front 
to back 


Grougd Pian 





Cross Section of kiln 








Finished Kiln 


(Continued on page 123) 
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i The Situation August lst 


General The United States Department 
enera ge 

f Agriculture said in “The Agri- 
¢eultural Situation” that “on August Ist the 
general picture of crop conditions holds it’s 
favorable season wears along 
toward fall 
regional matter emphasizing the fact that it 1s 
a regional industry. Given some rain tn the 
drought stricken Southwest” 
Kast) “the 1925 agri- 


cultural picture could safely be painted by the 


aspect as the 
Agricultural recovery has been a 


(we certainly do 
not lack for any im the 
optimist.’ 

‘To these statements of the Department, we 
want to add that there are many exceptions. 
‘Agriculture this year, even with the improve- 
ment, is still far from normal. In fact, there 
are some economists, like George F. Warren of 
Cornell, who say that it may be several years 
before the farmer can prices. 
However, it is true that this vear at this time 
promises to be the best for the average farmer 


1920, 


expect good 


since 
The wheat harvest was light, 
especially in the West. It is 
fairly good in the East and Eastern farmers 
with wheat with some spring grains will come 
through well because the prices of all kinds 
of grains are fairly good, Oats and barley 
promise to thresh out well also, although some 
‘oats have spoiled in the shock in the East. 


Grains 


: Ileavy steers are about $2 a 
Livestock ; 
And Hoes hundredweight higher at the 
nc ‘ 
6 Chicago market than they were 
last year. Hogs are $6 more, or nearly double 


the price of a year ago. | ambs are nearly $1 
The Department says 


} 


more “With an ad 


vancing livestock market and feedstuifs not 
unduly high priced, the stage is set for bette 
times in the livestock business.” Some cau- 
tion. however, should be used in hog produ 
tion, for prices are pr bably at the peal 
Potato and Pruck — bringing good 


2 1) Onions, cab- 
Other Truck ! 
' 


rice Tillis eason. 
wee and pear hes have been sell- 


Vrope ing at two and three times last 
yea price Karly estimates on potato pro 
duction show only about 3.1 bushels per cap 
ta which indicates at this time that there will 
I ortage. Potatoc are doing we l: in the 
least. particularly in the North. Long Island 
] been makin: rd breaking shipments of 
early potatoc The price has been better than 
( eral ycars 

not so plentiful in East 
Fruit ern dist ts, but the Pach 
( | make ore xl much of the deficiency. 


e Fast will 





average high, except in smal: localities that 
have been swept by hail. Prices are now indi- 
cated higher than last year although the mar- 
ket seems to be rather weak for early fall 
apples. 

Egg prices on August Ist raised 
from five to six cents a dozen 
over the same time last year. Storage hold- 
ings on July Ist showed a surplus over last 
year but it is not considered over-burdensome. 
Prices for poultry of various kinds will aver- 
age about the same as last year. 


Poultry 


The dairy market is the strong- 
est that it has been in some time. 
This strength is due almost en- 
tirely to a falling off in production from Jan- 
uary to June in the country as a whole. There 
was a decline of 3 per cent in the production of 
butter, or twenty-seven million pounds. Dur- 
ing July this decline will amount to as much 
as 6 per cent under the same period last year. 
There was a very slight increase in cheese pro- 
duction over last year, but even this is favora- 
ble, for in several past years the increase in 
cheese production of one year over the preced- 
ing one has been as much as ten per cent. 

Production of condensed and evaporated 
milk is reported lighter than in 1924. Surplus 
in fluid milk did not this year reach the usual 
proportions. ‘This decreased production has 
reflected itself naturally in .. little better prices. 
Particularly has this been evident in the East 
giving a better undertone to the dairy indus- 
try as a whole. One effect of it is to stiffen 
somewhat the prices for dairy cows. 

Ve wish to emphasize the fact that this 
better condition throughout the country has 
been due to a falling off in production. We 
hope that dairymen will realize this and that 
the little better prices will not over encourage 
them to begin to crowd production, which 
will surely result in lower prices again. 


Dairy 
Products 





s 
Cortland Cattle Dealers Got Deserts 


N THESE days when so many criminals 

escape the law, it is a satisfaction to know 
the cattle dealers in Cortland County received 
just punishment for their illegal trafficking in 
branded tuberculous cows. In last week’s is- 
sue we carried a statement of the sentences 
that these men received. We are informd 
that the sentences for the two worst offenders 
were as severe as they could be made under 
the present law. It seems that the existing 
law was not adequate for handling crimes of 
this kind, and it is to be expected that more 
drastic legislation will be introduced into the 
next session of the Legislature. 

The authorities, including the State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, the attorney gen- 
eral, the district attorney of Cortland County, 
the veterinarians, and the judge and jury, and 
all others who had a part in the vigorous pros- 
ecution of these important cases, are to be 
highly congratulated for the efficient way in 
which the investigations and prosecutions 
were conducted. 


The Horseshoes Are Out 


NE of the things which the Farm bureau 
O and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have done 
ot which we may be rather proud is the en- 
couragement given to the revival of the good 
old-fashioned game of barnyard golf. One 
farmer said to us last week, “The boys play 
here every noon and every evening until dark, 
and I believe that such things as this help to 
keep the boys on the farm”, “The fact is,” con- 
tinued the farmer, “I like to get out and throw 
them myself.” 

It is surprising the amount of skill that is 
being developed in almost every county and 
community in pitching horseshoes. At a 
Farm Bureau picnic in Genesee County we 
watched a contest where it seemed as if some 
of the contestants threw a ringer almost every 
three throws. 

Down in Steuben County, Mr. D. D. Cot- 





trell writes that he had charge of the tourna- 
ment at the Farm Bureau picnic, and that 
there was so much interest that they had to 
play an elimination contest before the real 
tournament. Walter Harris and Fred Parker 
won the Steuben County contest and will play 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST tournament at 
the State Fair. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley of Onondaga County 
writes that they expect to send a man to the 
State Fair “who will bring back the first 
money”, and we have had many other similar 
“chesty” statements from a large number of 
counties. We predict that the Syracuse tourn- 
ament will be one of the leading features of the 
Fair. 





‘‘Healthy,’’ The Clown 

N a recent issue we give 

the rapid increase in the consumption of 
milk in New York City. While it may be a 
difficult matter to prove, yet a good many years 
of observation lead us to the conclusion that farm 
people do not consume much more milk now than 
they ever did. We have succeeded in convincing 
the city man that milk is a cheap and good food 
even at the high prices which he has to pay. Un- 
fortunately, we have not succeeded in convincing 
ourselves, even though we can supply that milk 
to our families at four or five cents a quart and 
absolutely fresh from the cow. 

Because of this, we think that the work done 
by Mr. Harry M. Eppes, of Accord, Ulster County, 
New York, is highly commendable. As most of 
our daily readers know, under the auspices of the 
Dairymen’s League Cuoperative Association, Mr. 
Eppes has for several years been a welcome visitor 
at farm picnics and meetings anc at children’s 
gatherings where as “Healthy” the clown, he has 
been a very amusing and effective evangelist for 
milk and its products as a food. It takes real 
ability to be'a good clown, and Mr. Eppes is one 
of the best we have seen. 

In addition to this talent, he also is a most 
excellent leader of community singing. He is 
a real farmer himself and when at home milks 
his own cows. Recently at a big picnic in Madison 
County, we saw Mr. Eppes at work and we could 
not .elp but notice how quickly he could make 
his audience forget their troubles with good sing- 
ing and laughter and with a lot of good sober 
common sense mixed in between. 


figures showing 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HE other night at a Farm Bureau banquet 
up in Western New York, my talk on the 
program was preceded by the singing with 
much gusto and hilarity of the following ditty: 


Eastman’s chestnuts are not what they used to be, 
Not what they used to be, not what they used to be; 
Eastman’s chestnuts are not what they used to be, 
Many long years ago. 


Now | ask you if that is not enough to utter- 
ly discourage one from ever telling another 
chestnut! 

jut that is not the worst of it. Down in 
Ontario County on the same trip a farmer 
friend says to me, says he: 

“Eastman, I like your paper fine, but honest- 
ly, now, don’t you think it is about time that 
you started a little reforestation in that chest- 
nut grove of yours!” 

Now, personally, I fully agree with this 
sentiment, but there happens to be just as 
many others who come and with broad grins 
tell me that they read the chestnuts regularly. 

You see, there are so many things to be 
gloomy and discouraged and down-in-the- 
mouth about in this old workaday world of 
ours that most of us want to laugh whenever 
we can, even if it is at nothing more than an 
old “chestnut” that grandpa used to tell. 

So that’s my excuse for keeping on until 
somebody shoots me. If you don’t like the 
chestnuts, don’t read them, or better still, send 
in your favorite joke and maybe it will help 
to improve the quality. 
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cA Trip Through Western New York 


Some Personal Impressions of a Great Farming Country 


N a recent issue of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

cuRist, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., said that 

when asked what was the best country he 

knew of in Eastern United States, he had to 
reply that it lay in several of those fine counties of 
Western New York and that he had to make this 
honest reply in spite of the fact that he and his 
fathers before him had lived for several genera- 
tions in the good old 
farm county of Scho- 
harie. 

I must agree with Mr. 
Van Wagenen. I have 
the truth of his statement 
renewed every time it is 
my privilege to visit 
Western New York. I 
have just returned from 
such trip where I 
traveled mostly by auto- 
mobile through five or 
six of those western 
counties which lay in the great fruit and grain 
belt of the State. Time and again on this trip I 
came up over a rise of land in one of those 
counties—it does not matter which—and saw 
stretched away before me for miles as beautiful a 
rolling farm country as eve- lay out- 





EF. R. EASTMAN 





By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor of American Agriculturist 


the first week in August, will be especially good. 
Quite a large number of farmers grow barley ia 
Ontario and some the other counties almost 
entirely for home feeding purposes. Potatoes 
look well and indications are that there will be a 
good yield. There is a large amount of blight in 
many of the bean fields. It seems to be getting 
extremely difficult to make out well with beans 
because of the diseases. 

Western New York farmers as a whole will 
make some money out of fruit this year. Prices 
will be pretty good, and while there is not a 
large crop of apples, these have been well taken 
cafe of and the quality will average very high. 
One of the discouraging things this summer is the 
fact that there have been so many bad hail storms 
and the hail has destroyed or nearly ruined a good 
many fine crops of apples. What a discouraging 
thing it is to work so hard to get a good yield 
of fruit on the trees and have it all nearly ruined 
in less than a half hour storm. 

I was in several orchards where that is just 
what has taken place. These hail pecked apples 
present a real marketing problem. But it probably 


problem but one which the majority of Westc~s 
New York farmers have learned or are learm 
ing. This problem is not seriously worrying them. 
What does bother them is how to get decent prices 
for their products. Many of them have belonged 
or do belong co the Western New York Fruit 
Growers Cooperative Packing -.ssociation. I had 
the pleasure of riding with T. E. Milliman one 
day and visiting a lot of the members of this 
cooperative on their own farms. This organiza- 
tion, as has been explained in this paper, had its 
troubles and has reorganized. Some of the 
farmers are dissatisfie. and discouraged, but the 
greater part are very hopeful that the organization 
on its new basis is going to pull through and 
they are very loyal to it. In particular were there 
many evidences of confidence in Mr. Milliman, 
the new manager. 

On the trip I attended three Farm Bureau 
Meetings. In Canandaigua some eighty Farm 
Bureau committeemen from nearly every come 
munity in the county sat down to a banquet, 
after which there were discussions on Farm Bu- 
reau and other natters pertaining to the agri« 
culture of the county. A similar banquet was 
held the next night at Albion in Orleans County, 
and the next day there was a Farm Bureau picnic 

in Genesee County near Batavia. 








doors, dotted by comfortable and 
»yrosperous looking farmsteads, with 
sreat fields of spring grain shining a 
yoiden yellow in the sunlight. The 
cllow of the grain fields was set off 
oy the greea of the potato and bean 
ields and by hundreds of acres of 
second growth clover and alfalfa that 
seem to grow so naturally on the 
Western New York soil. 

\nother impression that I got par- 
ticiarly on this trip was the abund- 
aice of flowers and the fine gardens. 

t would seem that farm people are 
yaving much more attention to the 
wofit and pleasure which come from 
seeping a garden, and I know that 
more flowers are now being grown 
on the average farm, not only in 
\Vestern New York, but throughout 
the Itast, than there were twenty- 
five v -ar. ago when I was a boy. 

ieures bear out the impression 
o. the great importance of agricul- 
ture in Western New York. Mr. Jay 
Coryell, County Agent Leader, called 
attention to this fact at recent Farm 
Sureau meetings in Ontario and Orleans Counties, 
when he showed that in Orleans County the value 
ot farm property is more than $35,000,000. This 
county has abou. 44,000 sheep; 54,000 acres of 
cereal crops; 53,000 acres of hay and forage; 
3,000 acres of potatoes ; and 1,800,000 fruit trees. 
in Ontario County, the value of all farm property 
is approximately $45,000,000; it has 41,000 
sheep ; 95,000 acres of cereal crops; 86,000 acres 
of hay and forage; 10,000 acres of potatoes ; and 
754.000 fruit trees. 

The value of farm property in Monroe County 
is nearly $72,000,000; this county has 16,000 
sheep ; 98,000 acres of cereal crops; 81,000 acres 
of hay and forage; 15,000 acres of potatoes; and 
2,261,500 fruit trees. Niagara County has farm 
property to the value of $51,000,000; 12,000 
sheep; 64,000 acres of cereal crops; 74,000 acres 
of hay and forage; 4,000 acres of potatoes; and 
3,158,600 fruit trees. Many other counties show 
as good a record. These happened to be the ones 
I visited this time. 

This is only a small part of the farm business 
of cuurse. Dairying alone in most of these 
counties is a large business. As Mr. Coryell so 
well pointed out, these figures show what a great 
business farming really is. 

For the most part, crops look good. The spring 
grains, particularly barley, just being harvested 








will pay farmers who have them not to be too 
quick to sacrifice them at a too low price this year 
because so much of the fruit is good this year 
that there may be a good demand for the lower 
grades, 

Spraying practices are certainly improving. 
More and more are finding by experience that 
they must spray well and often and at the right 
time if they are going to have any good fruit. We 
particularly noted the comment of one man who 
said chat last year a number of his neighbors had 
paid little attention to the spray service advice, 
given out by the Farm Bureau, with the result 
that those who had followed the advice got good 
fruit and those who failed to follow it produced 
a lot of poor apples. 

“This year,” said this farmer, “the neighbors are 
following the Farm Bureau spraying schedule to 
the letter and the quality of the fruit so far shows 
their good judgment.” 

I heard considerable discussion among farmers 
comparing the efficiency of spraying with dusting. 
Most farmers are using the spray but one man 
was an enthusiastic follower of the dusting prac- 
tice and he said that the secret was in getting it 
on at the right time, that is, when the wind did 
not blow and when the leaves were damp so that 
they woidd hold the dust. 

Learning how to produce clean apples is a big 


The men who attende1 the banquets 
had worked hard all day and had 
traveled in many instances from one 
end of the county to the other, and 
paid their dollar at the banquet, be- 
cause of their fundamental interest in 
their Farm Bureau. 

It will be remembered that On- 
tario County is the place where an at- 
tack was made on the Farm Bureau 
last winter, the claim being made 
that the farmers themselves were not 
interested in the Bureau. My oute 
standing impression from these meet- 
ings is that there is more interest and 
enthusiasm by real farmers in this 
organization today than there has ever 
been and that anyone who thinks that 
the Farm Bureau is not a live institu 
tion, serving and serving well the in- 
terests of their counties, has another 
guess coming. 

May I stop here to say in passing 
that it was with considerable pleasure 





and saw stretched away before me for miles as beautiful a farm that I noticed on hundreds of West- 
country as ever lay outdoors ...... with great fields of spring grain shining ern New York farms the sign? 
a golden yellow in the sunlight.” = 


MEMBER AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST SERVICE BUREAU. It would 
seem that there was a growing confidence in what 
we are trying ta do and I hope that when you have 
any difficulty that it is within our power to help 
you with, you will give us a chance to show that 
your confidence is not misplaced. 

Since a boy, big enough to straddle a milk pail, 
I have always been interested in farming and 
farm conditions. But I am much more interested 
in farmers themselves. Always in the large 
amount of traveling among the farmers that I am 
called upon to do, I particularly note how the 
men and women who are doing so much for 
America are getting along and how much happi- 
ness they are getting out of it. On this trip 
we called upon a fine young farmer who came 
from somewhere in the central West during the 
World War and made a payment, probably a 
part payment, upon a farm in Western New 
York. By hard wor! he has put that farm on its 
feet. He has brought an old orchard into bearing, 
he has a fine garden, and good crops. On every 
hand there was evidence of hard work and cares 
ful management. In spite of all this, I was in- 
formed, in order to make both ends meet, his 
wife had to go out to teach school. 

An unfortunate situation certainly exists in this 
country when a man of that type with a good help 


(Continued on page 126) 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


EIGHT DAYS—FIVE NIGHTS 
WONDERFUL FIREWORKS DISPLAY 
ATTRACTIONS BEST IN THE LAND 


CIRCUS ACTS — GRAND CIRCUIT HORSE RACES 
HORSE SHOW — AUTO RACES — BAN) CONCERT 
DOG SHOW 


LARGEST DRAFT HORSE, LIVE STOCK, POULTRY, 
PET STOCK AND AGRICULTURE EXHIBITS 
IN THE COUNTRY 


HORSE RACES WILL BE CALLED RAIN OR SHINE AS 
STATE FAIR PLANT INCLUDES WET 
WEATHER TRACK 


NIGHT HORSE SHOW IN NEW HALF MILLION 
DOLLAR COLISEUM 


COUNTRY’S LARGEST FAIR BUILDING DEVOTED 
ENTIRELY TO EXHIBIT OF FRUITS, FLOWERS 
AND FARM PRODUCTS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL BUILDINGS 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS THE GREATEST 
EXPOSITION OF THE YEAR 


SYRACUSE, SEPT. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 





















More Profits For You 


You, too, can reduce feeding costs and in- 
crease your profits the way others have 
done—with Dold Quality By-Products. It 
pays to buy the best. 
For Hogs —Digester Tankage (60° 
Meal. 
For Cattle—Soluble Blood Flour. 
For Poultry—Meat Scrap, Poultry Bone, Char- 
coal, Oyster Shells and Poultry Grit. 
Write for Prices and Booklets 
JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY 
Dept. A. A. Buffalo, N. Y. 






protein), Meat 














E want to again call attention to the 

extension of time in the Grange Pro- 
gram Contest from September 1st to Oct- 
ober 15th. This was done to give every 
Grange and every Granger a chance to 
participate. 

Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 will be given 
for the three best lecturer's program for 
a series of three meetings. One-half of 
the prize money will be paid to the individ- 
ual winner and the other half will go to 
his or her Grange. Programs may be made 
up entirely new, or they may be those 
which have already been used. They do 
not have to cover three consecutive meet- 
ings. 

Sufficient detail should be given so that 
the programs may be easily followed by 
any Grange, and they should be accom- 
panied by a brief discussion not to exceed 
one hundred words. All contributions to 
the contest should be sent to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





New Features at Albany County 
Bureau Picnic 

ITCHING under official 

rule for winners to contend at the 
State Fair and a free for all trap shoot 
for farmers and sportsmen are new fea- 
tures which will attract attention to the 
great farmers gathering at Altamont Aug- 
ust 29 for the fourth annual picnic of the 
Albany County Farm Bureau. These new 
features will interest not only those who 
attended last year but many who were 
unable to be there. Harry Weaver of the 
Helderberg Rod and Gun Club will take 
charge of the trap shoot for the picnic 
committee according to announcement this 
week. Manager L. D. Kelsey of the Farm 
Bureau stated that the official rules for the 
trap are known to all who have 
been shooting in Altamont recently and in 
this contest farmers who wish to take part 
will only need to bring their shotguns. 
Other materials can be obtained on the 
ground. 

The picnic committee which held a meet- 
ing in the Farm Bureau Office Friday and 
selected Garrett Frederick of Clarksvjle 
as Superintendent of the horse-shoe pitch- 
ing tournament. The official rules do not 
differ greatly from those used in_ this 
neighborhood except that they are more 
Granges, lodges and 


horse-shoes 


shoot 


strict about scoring. 
communities which are expecting to send a 
team to represent them can secure a copy 
of these rules on application at the Farm 
Bureau office. Intense excitement and com- 
petition is expected this year due to the 
fact that the winners in this contest will 
| represent Albany County farmers at the 
State Fair at Syracuse in September. 
There is an open challenge for anyone in 
Albany County to appear at the Fair 
Grounds Saturday, August 29, and try out 
for a place on this team and the honor 
which we hope may come to Albany County 
| by a good representation in the State con- 
; test. 





Montgomery County Picnic 
August 22 


AOS SCOMERT County will hold it’s 
seventh annual picnic and field day 
on Saturday, August 22, near Fonda. This 
outing is conducted jointly by the Farm 
3ureau and the Granges of the County. 
Addresses will be made by Mr. Jay Coryell 
of the State College and the Hon. Sey- 
mour Lowman, Lieutenant Governor of 
New York State. 
The 
for a 
o'clock, at 


in charge has provided 
program which will begin at ten 
which time the preliminaries 
in barnyard golf will be conducted. The 
final contest will occur after lunch. The 
several granges of the county will enter 
teams in a contest for a pennant which 
was donated by the Farm Bureau in 1924. 
Last year Sprout Brook won the pennant. 


committee 





The team winning it for three years out 
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cAmong the Farmers 


Grange Contest Time Extended---County Picnics 


of five will receive permanent possession 
of it. 

In addition to a full program of minor 
sports throughout the day, there will be 
a game of baseball by teams of farmers 


from Fulton County and Montgomery 
County. This contest has aroused much 
interest. The granges and farmers of Ful- 


ton County have been invited to attend 
the picnic. 

In order that a fuller knowledge of 
the actual effect of tuberculosis on cattle 
may be obtained, a post mortem demonstra- 
tion of a tubercular cow will be conducted 
by a specialist from the State Department 
of Farms and Markets. Such a demonstra- 
tion has been requested by farmers from 
several communities in the county. 

Montgomery County hopes to send a 
team to the State Fair to compete in the 
annual barnyard golf tournament. 


Farmers Meetings 


August 22. Chemung County Farm 
Bureau picnic at Brand park. S. L. Strive 
ings will be the speaker. 

August 22.—Schoharie 
Bureau picnic at the 
Grounds. 

August 22.—The Jefferson County Farm 
Bureau will hold a banquet for it’s coms 
mitteemen in the Calcium Grange Hall. 
Hon. Peter Ten Eyck will be the principal 
speaker. 

August 26. Schoharie County. Commune 
ity Fair at Jefferson. The Hon. John D. 
Clarke will speak. 

August 26.—Sullivan County Beekeepers 
will hold a picnic at the farm of A. W. 
Smith of Parksville. Professor R. B. 
Wilson will be the principal speaker. 

August 27.—Wyoming County Farm 
Bureau potato tour starting from North 


Farm 
Fair 


County 
Cobleskill 


Java. Dr. Charles Chupp will be the 
speaker. 

August 28.—Ulster County Farm Bu- 
reau picnic at Forsyth Park, Kingston. 
Horse shoe pitching, tug of war, and 
athletic program. 

August 28—Orange County Farm Bu- 


reau picnic at the Middletorr Fair Grounds. 
August 29—Albany County Farm Bu- 
reau picnic at the Fair grounds at Alta- 


mont. 

Sept. 2.— Orange County Pomona 
Grange at Uniondale. 

Sept. 2. Schoharie County Commut.ity 


picnic at Mackey. The speakers will be 
Jared VanWagenen and Ray Pollard. 


Farm News Fiom Ceniral 
New . ersey 
(Continued from page 114) 
are low. Nevertheless, Frank- A. Blood- 
good of Lincroft has already sold at his 
packing house over 3,000 bushel-hampers 
of Red Astrakhans, Dutches of Oldenburg 
and Stari at a price which netted him 


about 50 cents a_ hamper. 
Students from the State Agricultural 
College have been inspecting truck and 


fruit farms for the gipsy moth and Jap- 
anese beetle, but have not found them to 
any great extent. Efforts to prevent the 
spread of these pests seem to have been 
success ful. ° 

i:verything considered, farmers’ pros- 
pects in Monmouth County have greatly 
improved in the last two or three weeks. 
While asparagus was not over profitable 
this year, the crops of strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries were actually 
burned up during the hot, dry spell, which 
also curtailed the hay and grain yields. 
Had not matters improved of late, many 
of the farmers would have been forced 
into bankruptcy. The banks of the county 
are carrying about $12,000,000 of farmer’s 
promissory notes, some of them four years’ 
old, and < majority of the farms have been 
mortgaged to the limit. The problem was 
becoming serious, but the recent trend 
has furnished zreat encouragement. 
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Dairy Talk 


How to Treat for Bloat--A Bull Paddock 


We have a valuable registered Holstein, 
three years old heifer that was taken with 
bloat a few days ago. We calied a vet- 
erinarian and he tapped her. This relieved 
her for a time. He also gave her one dose 
of medicine. itn three or four hours after 
the veterinarian left, she bloated up again 
so we tapped her. We also gave her sev- 
eral small doses of salts which always 
seemed to work and two different times 
we gave her two tablespoons of turpentine 
in a pint of linseed oil. Nearly every time 
when the salts would work it would re- 
lieve her of the gas, but in a couple of 
hours she would bloat up again. We give 
her very little water to drink, although 
she Is very thirsty and she eats but very 
little. We also gave her a drench for 
bloat two different times but it didn’t heip. 
The receipt for this drench was taken from 
a book put out by the Michigan station. 
The heifer’s eyes are very dull and glossy. 
We expect to loose her and if so it will be 
two that went this way in the past month 
and both seem to have the same trouble. 
Our herd is not TB tested. We would like 
to hear from you as soon as possible. 

—G. B., New York. 

|‘ is extremely difficult to diagnose the 

case existing in your herd. There may 
be something about the individual cow that 
is responsible for the reoccurence of the 
bloat. We might say before discussing 
the subject that it may be that she is a 
reactor. Where TB is present the lym- 
phatic glands lying between the Jungs 
become so enlarged as to press unon and 
close wp the esophagus or throat-opening 


into the stomach. 


Bloat a Form of Indigestion 


Bleat is a form of indigestion and is 
caused by any kind of food that will pro- 
duce this condition. Cattle turned on young 
clover or alfalfa eat so greedily of it that 
bloat frequently results. It may not be 
due solely to eating in excess but too 
hastily. Grass or clover when wet by 
dew or rain frequently causes the disorder. 

There are a number of remedies sug- 
gested. In some cases the following 
simple treatment is successful. A rope 
or padded stick is coated with pine tar or 
some other unsavory substance and placed 
in the cow's mouth as a bit and secured 
there by tying behind the horns. The ef- 
forts of the animal to dislodge this from 
the mouth result in the activity of the 
tongue, jaws and throat, resulting in the 
stimulation of the secretion of saliva and 
swallowing. This opens the esophagus and 
permits the escape of gas. 

ils> Treetr in Serious Cases 


In severe cases the gas must be al- 
lowed to escape without any delay and this 
is done by the use of the trocar, a sharp 
knife incased in a sheath, which is called 
a canula. From your letter we judge that 
this has been done. However, it may be 
that the instrument was removed too soon. 
It is well, when an animal is “tapped” to 
observe the sheath or canula closely and 
if you find that the gas is still issuing 
fron. it it shculd not be removed. It some- 
times is necessary to keep the canula in the 
stomach for several hours. When this is 
necessary a piece of heavy cord should 
be placed around the neck of the canula 
just below the projecting rim. The cord 
is then passed around the animal’s body 
and tied in a secure knot. Some one must 
remain with the cow during the entire 
time that the instrument is in place. The 
rim surrounding the mouth of the canula 
should be in contact with the skin. When- 
ever the person remaining with the cow 
is satisfied that gas is no longer escaping, 
the instrument should be removed. It is 
generally necessary to give a purgative 
medicine after bloating has succeeded as 
animals frequently show symptoms of con- 
stipation after attacks of indigestion. For 
this purpose I pound or 1% pounds of 
Glauber’s salts may be used. 

Some recommend that there be added 
to Glauber’s salts 1 ounce of powdered 
Barbados aloes, r ounce of powdered 
ginger, and 1 pint of molasses. The 
powder is stirred up for a few minutes 
with two quarts of luke warm water and 
then the molasses is added. All the in- 
eredicnts are stirred for about 10 minutes 
and then the dose is administered. 

After the operation of the purgative it 


may be necessary to administer a tonic 
to promote digestion and for this purpose 
the following mixture may be used; 
powdered gentian 3 ounces; powdered bi- 
carbonate of potash 3 ounces; powdered 
ginger 3 ounces, powdered capsicum 1 
ounce. This mixture is divided into 12 
equal parts, one being given three times a 
day, shaken up with a half pint of whiskey 
and a pint of water. It is also to your 
advantage to give the animal two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of wood charcoal three times 
a day. Roots such as beets are useful in 
helping the animal's digestion. 

Another good medicine to give after an 
animal has been “tapped” is 2 ounces of 
armonic spirits of ammonia, given every 
half hour in a quart of cold water or a 
half ounce of chlorate of lime, dissolved 
in a pint of tepid water, administered every 
half hour. 

It strikes us that it would be advisable 
to have your cows tested for TB. 


Quartering the Farm Bull 

Please give me some suggestions on tak- 
ing care of my bull. The quarters in the 
barn are inadequate and |! must build a 
special stall and paddock for him.—M. QO. 
K., New Jersey. 
$6 BOX stall 10 by 12 feet is suitable 

for the bull on the average farm,” 
according to L. J. Perry, Dairy Specialist 
at the New Jersey State College of Agri- 
culture. “A strong paddock outside should 
be provided with a door from the box stall. 
In this paddock the bull can take the ex- 
ercise which he always needs. A steel pen 
of heavy construction with a corner man- 
ger makes the best bull pen. All but the 
severest weather is beneficial to the breed- 
ing bull. Open air treatment with the at- 
tendant exercise helps to insure a_ bull's 
breeding powers until he is 9 or 10 years 
old. 

“New Jersey dairymen need to use more 
proved sires. The man who has a dairy al- 
ready highly developed cannot afford to 
risk lowering his production by the use 
of young, untried bulls every two or three 
years. A study of the methods of great 
breeders of the past shows that they judged 
the bull by his offspring rather than by his 
ancestors. When a sire once proves his 
worth through his daughter he is invalu- 
able. 

“After using a young bull for two years 
a forward looking dairyman can afford to 
loan him out until his daughters come in 
milk. The exchange of matured, proved 
sires between dairymen with healthy herds 
should become a common practice. The 
strongly built box stall and paddock or 
runway will eliminate all danger in the 
handling of the matured animal.” 





Gossip From the Barns 


Two sheep clubs have been organized 
in Green Co., Penn., with a total of forty 
boys and girls as members, according to 
A. L. Baker, state club leader at the Penn. 
State College. These are the first sheep 
clubs in this particular county. Another 
sheep club of 15 members has been or- 
ganized in Mercer county, and 15 boys 
will also feed sheep in Lawrence county 
this year as a club project. 

+ * * 

What is said to be the largest boys’ 
and girls’ baby beef club east of the Miss- 
issippi is located in Adams Co., Penn. The 
56 members of the club are all feeding 
Hereford calves. 

* + * 


Believing that testing should be 
done on a farm basis, the Dutch 
Belted Cattle Association. has developed 
the Standard Dairy Mcthod for A. R. O. 
records. These are records made on two 
milkings a day, with the usual feed and 
care given the milking herd. In recent 
years the Dutch Belted breed has under- 
gone a geographical expansion. Today 
breeders are found in every state in the 
Union, whereas a few years ago they 
were located mostly in the East. R. J. 
Leonard, Rockville, Conn., is secretary 
of the Dutch Belted Cattle Association. 
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_ Cornell Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin, No. 438, shows why the dairy- 
men of Madison County, N. Y., fail 
to make money: 

(1) Low production per cow. 

(2) Low efficiency of feed—chiefly 
home-mixed rations. 

A total of 2,066 cows, with alfalfa 
hay, produced an average of only 19 
pounds of milk during the winter 
period. 

They were fed 36 lbs of grain to 
make 100 Ibs. of milk. 





A survey of Unicorn-fed herds, 
located in 12 dairy states, totaling 
1,267 cows, showed that the average 
daily production per cow, with al- 
falfa or clover, was 31.4 Ibs. 

They were fed 25.7 Ibs. of Uni- 
corn to make 100 Ibs. of milk. 

Madison County cows are doing 
even better than the average of all 
cows in the 12 states covered by our 
survey. 

Unicorn saves 10 Ibs., or more, of 
feed on each 100 Ibs. of milk pro- 
duced. 

Unicorn produces an increased 
milk-flow of 12 Ibs., or more, per 
cow daily, on the average farm in 12 
dairy states. 


Buy your feed on the basis of the 
number of pounds required to make 
100 Ibs. of milk; not on the basis of 


its supposed low price per ton. 
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The Valley of Voices—®s ccorge marsh 


CHAPTER XNXII 


fee 1M the outside the cabin where he 
and David were to sleep was dark, but 
he entered to find David, aided by the light 


busy with their bags. 





of two candles 

“What's the trouble?” Steele asked, 
noticing the blankets with which David 
had masked the window “You don’t 
think he'd dare fire in on you 

“Maybe,” and the Ojibway pointed to 
the contents of a large waterproofed bag 
on the floor at his feet “Dey have come 
to ecf you are wat you Say.’ 

Chey've | ! ih our Indian 
5 

\ dey | ind n | 
dem wd.” 

| vas evident that, tal I chances 
a uest, Laflamme had had their bag- 
gag earched while they were at dim 

Vhat wer 1 doing with Baptiste? 
[ ne tol had troubk 

1) l's face | into a network of 
' H k’ me talk’ ! 
Wa Ri M peopl’ cen de 
st ] ] | hear de beege W indi 
, vl, Dat mal n all laugh. I try 

et to tal but dey scare to tatk 
I) apti 1 com wa 
ré | dees lal ect 1 ot poleece I 
tell im you ar pol but dat he 
talk 1 dat Wind H t mad and 
t t | I " ‘ d ‘ 
all 

) la asa when that pwi WwW 
o irs cle lon him, he knew whe was 
lb Dit he reach tor a knit 

Dat feller wid «ke car, Bees Antoine 
h top de troubl’ and nd for Lanamme 
Ih | one her ind fi i dis.” 

“I'm sorry it happened, David We've 
rot get out of here in the morning ot 
th vill bother you I learned nothing 
up the house, except that thi Pierre 
must have gone d river for Laflamme 

David smiled “David se Pierre to- 
nie 

Where 

“Tru de window of shacl 

“You were scouting around? That makes 
it | had for u 

“No, L see feller cen de dark and’ fol- 
low heem. Eet was Pierre.” 

A 1 knock checked the conversation 
D ! reached for a candle “No!” said 
Stecl tand by with that!" pointing to 
David rifle, then opened the door 

It is Rose Laflamme 

Disapproval was stamped on David 
f is | lowly shook his head 

Mort iw Steele, I wish to talk with 
vou privat She hesitated, with a 
nod her head toward the Ojibway 

David vait outside a minute,” said 
Ss concealing from thre rirl a lowered 
‘ | 

( ine h David reluctantly left 
t! 

) Laflamme’ leep,” 
} ’ ching Steele, placed 

, Py lers as she begged: 
\\ \ ! t , h no 
t 
" . tT VY tal 
re rt W ] 
ad } { ! 
‘ \ lett t I 
r 


gesture. He had expected a hysteria of 
pity and his susceptibility. He pictured 
the disgust of the waiting David, outside. 


Then he temporized: “But why can’t you 


wait until tomorrow night? We'll have 
flour then.” 

“I'm afraid. He cursed me tonight for 
telling you something.” 

“Telling me something?” Steele asked, 
casually What is there to tell? Of 
course, I know about the whiskey traffic.” 

“Oh, you don't know that man—the 
cleverness of heem? He knows thees won't 
last—two, three years, thees hell here!” 


“Of course he wants to get rid of the 
’ Steele ventured. 
done for he'll 
muttered. 


post sown the river 
“Oh, St. Onge is 
ret the girl,” she 
“But what was that Indian Pierre doing 
it Wailing 


“Pierre 


and 


" he abruptly demanded. 
Steele in 
He 


River 
She 


You saw Pierre 


sur- 


told 


turned on 
prise was 
to keep under cc 
aif } was 
W indigo | 


VvCcT 
about 
to 


spreading wild tale 


the iflamme sent him do 


that 
Her 
Oh, yes, 


amusement. 
what he went 
down river after wi Quick! the 
’ 7 here's . The 


face of the girl went gray with fear. “Mon 


lighted in 
! but 


lar sc 6Cye 
ot course 
iS = 
some 


one coming 


“we've got to travel fast; they'll follow us 
—we can’t take you!” 

“You mean you'll not take me now?” 
gasped the girl in her despair. 

“We'll have to run the portages, break 


our backs to beat the Indians he'll send 
after us. If you go, they'll get us!” pro- 
tested Steele. 

“Take me, take me with you!” she 


moaned. “Am I not beautiful, beeg Ameri- 

can? Don't leave me here!” 
Then Brent Steele gambled: “What was 

Pierre doing down river?” 

she 


“I weel tell you in the canoe,” par- 
ried, and he crunched his teeth in’ his 
chagrin. 

“IT don’t believe you know!" he des- 
perately challenged 

“When we are in the canoe I will tell 


you things—things you nevaire dream of,” 


she urged, “I know all.” 

It was no use and time was too precious 
to waste in fencing. 
She would exchange her information at 
her freedom; and that price Steele 
But it to 


to the house 


a price 


would was necessary 


her 


not pay. 
get back 
“All right,” he 
clothe . and 
hour Don't 


said, “go and get some 
at the log landing 


We 


heavy be 


in an make any noise. 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


| RENT STEELE, an ethnoiogist, travelling though the Canadian 

wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 
the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge.. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 
and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 


officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. 


Steele determines to solve 


the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he wil! solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. Steele an 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


The tracks they 


find are unlike those of any beast they have ever known. In spite of well- 


laid plans the Windigo eludes then.. 


Steele soon leaves for New York 


to report to the museum, promising to return before winter sets in. 
On his way he stops at LaFlamme’s camp. 








Dieu’ If it's Laflamnx 
Steele pinched out the candles 


ind she 


clung to him helplessly, her body trembling 


wgainst his, as they listened 


sound of a scufile outside, 


There was a 
the fall of a body, the dull impact of 
blows 

“T got heem!” came the low voice of 
David from the blackness. Han’ me dat 


rawhide.” 


The man who had approached the cabin 


had walked into the strongest pair of arms 


in the Nepigon country, and lay helpless 
on the ground, choked and beaten into 
bility. Returning with the thongs, 
Steel peered it =the —=§ fac »f David's 
' 
\ " ind start ?’ 
| ie 
ind put him mm the 
i ult f th wnoe! I'll 
t rid ! rl! 
| t Every minute at the 
elt dang But ecle now had an 
to tal : Laflamme 
- 
y 1 David IK ep yout 
n \ ! ll m 
I to t ha 
Pp rly 
l n tl 
| It was he David 
| ] ! hurt W 
\\ } \ move t, Rose La 
1 her arms 
1 } ly 





” don't 


them to find Laflamme until 
motning. Now be careful!” 

With a low cry, she again circled Steele's 
neck with her arms, kissed him and dis- 
In an hour he and David would 
be far down the lake on their way to 
Nepigon House. She had intended making 
a catspaw of him to escape from Ogoké 
and Steele wasted no sympathy on her. He 
wondered whether, on finding _ herself 
tricked, she would arouse the post or take 
to her bed, feigning ignorance of the whole 


want 


appeared. 


business. 

And he also wondered whether if Denise 
St. Onge ever learned of this night’s work 
at Ogoké, believe that every 
act and word had been in her 
service. 

It was a 
which 
Then 


would 


of 


she 
his 


of minutes to load the 
down to the 
grasped his 


matter 
David 
the 


canac brought 


shore ( )jibway 


chief's arm 


“I wait many snows for dis,” he pleaded 


“Let Daveed go up to de shack—den we 
start. Dey put de Injun on us—eet ces 
long trail to Nepigon—ecf dey ketch us— 
poof! We dice! And he, up dere een de 
hack, will leeve to mak’ more troubl’. 
Let Daveed go hack! 

For an Steele gripped the stone- 
hard hand of his friend, “You will have 
your chance this winter. I know he de- 

ves it | you can’t knife a bound 
man—I can’t nd for that. And then, 
suppose they 1 S « n No, David, 
you must wait.” 

CHAPTER XXIII 
"THE sun, breaking over the ridges cast 


of Ogoké, lifted the mists from the 


slecping lake to reveal a tr aveling canoe, 


Through the night, the churn-swish, churn- 
swish, of the paddles of David and Steele 
had ceaselessly marked off the miles, for 
with the sun might come a head wind, 
which meant fighting for every foot while 
their pursuers gained on them with a four 
or six-man crew. Time and again through 
the long hours, the keen eyes of David 
alone had sensed through the murk in 
which they traveled, the menace of a rocky 
point or the threat of boulders, awash, 
square in their course. To hug the shore 
was gambling with the chance of a 
smashed boat; to strike boldly out into 
the lake was risking paddling in a circle 
or being seen at daylight, if, by any chance, 
the following canoes had gained that much. 
So David had chosen to cut the point of 
land. 4 

“Hungry, David?” Steele asked. 

“I tink we turn een and boil her eef we 
goin’ travel all day.” 

“Yes, we need nourishment. That was 
the toughest paddling in my experience. 
How far have we come?” asked Steele, 
laying his paddle on the gunwale to stretch 
his stiffened arms. 

“Wal, dees point ces ver’ far up de lak’. 
Een two hour we hit de inlet.” 

“Good! I don't believe she would tell 
them. She'll play safe and pretend to 
know nothing. There's a chance he came 
down to talk to me alone, anyway, and 
didn't suspect her of being there. If that 
is so, we're thirty miles ahead of them.” 

The Ojibway shook his head. “We tak’ 
no chance—we travel lak’ hell!” 

On shore the tea-pail was soon boiling, 
while David and Steele overhauled their 
scant supplies. There were barely beans, 
bacon and flour to do a week, and Nepi- 
gon Lake was two week’s hard travel. It 
meant shooting their way out, unless the 
fish would bite, they had given their 
net Michel 


“Let's 


for 
to 
have a look at the old Mann. 
licher,” said Steele as David watched the 
bacon sputtering in the pan. “We may 
need her before we get out of this mess. 
I was a fool to stop there. I might 
have He had thrown the _ bolt-handle 
up and back, when his face sobered. The 
startled eyes which met the inquiring gaze 
of the man at the fire drew a quick: 
“Wat you see—ghost ?” 

Making no reply, Stecle sprang to the 
canoe, tore the lashings from a bag and 
fumbled with its contents—then emptied 
the bag on the beach. Taking David's 
rifle from the canoe, he apened the 
breach. 

“Both guns empty!” he said in dismay. 
“They've got our shells—two boxes in 
the bag! Not a shot left—cleaned out! 

The white man looked long into the im- 
mobile face of the Indian. 

“If they catch us—we're done! If they 
don't, we can’t even shoot our way home, 
It's fish—or starve!” 

The Ojibway squatted on his heels and 
resumed his frying. “Wal, boss,” he said 
stoically, “we have beeg feed dis mornin’ 
—<den paddle lak’ hell!” 

And Steele well knew what mad pace 
would be set for him with paddle and 
pole through the long hours to come. 

“IT wonder if this was done by Las 
flamme’s orders or was some of Baptiste’s 
work?” 

“Dis was done early, before I have 
troubl’ wid heem. I come back to the shack 
too soon. Eet was de Frenchman’s, and 
I hol’ hees troat lak’ dees.” David snapped 
shut the fingers of his free hand, knotting 
the muscles of his veined forearm in illus- 


tration. 
“Would you have knifed him?” asked 
Steele, curious of the cause of the pas< 


sionate hate in the dark face oi his friend, 

“No, choke heem till hees lyin’ tongue 
hang out!” 

“Too bad I didn’t let you go back and 
do it! It looks as if he had intended from 
the first to have us jumped on the way 
home, so he pulled our teeth. I wonder 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


E Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of August for milk testing 
3% m the basic zone c. 2C1 to 210 miles 
of New York City. Jt ts understood of 
course that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer but go ito the 
pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 
Class 1 Fluid Milk . -$2.80 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ............ 1.80 
Class 2B: Ice Cream ccccccccescs 200 
Class 2C Soft Cheese ............ 2,00 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk ..... 2.00 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder .. 2.00 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
eer ee ree 2.00 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
OS RE ae 
CURES 2 ccccvcccccccscceseccecces Se 
COG S cecdcesccicccsdésocesscccss BO 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
mar et 
_t should be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the result o: 
the weighted average of the c‘ass prices. 
This average weightea price is the one to 
be compared with ihe League pool price. 


eee eneee 


Non Poo! Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
tor 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


oN rere. $2.70 
EE wknd ae aed vconxweceuaeeas 2.00 
BE heineceseae sce eeurewews 1.90 
Re EE, 6 odin d6as eee ke he a pet. 


it should be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the -esult of 
the weighted average of the class prices. 
This average weighted price is the one to 
be comparea with <:c League pool price. 


lucc.s..ie Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET FLIGHTY 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Ago 

Higher 

than extra 43!2-44 44 -442 39'2-40 

Extra(92 sc) -43 4315 39 


84-91 score ..40 -42'2 40 -43 34 -382 
Lower G'd’s 39 -3942 39 -39% 3219-331 
The butter market has not been at all 
settled since our last report. In general 
the tone of the market has deen easier. 
Although receipts are considerably below 
those of last year, nevertheless they are 
heavy enough in coriparison with the 
amount of butter going into immediate dis- 
tribut.ing channels to cause some :ccumula- 
tions. Retail needs are at their low ebb 
during this season of the year. Large 
numbers of consumers are away on vaca- 
tions, consequently local distribution is 
not considered a very satisfactory outlet, 
at least not dependable. On top of this 
the Chicago market has weakened and 
naturally had an influence on New York. 
As a result of all these conditions, opera- 
tors have not been disposed to do any hold- 
ing. They have been free sellers, taking 
¢ ry opportunity t- move stocks. Specu- 
lators have been reluctant to take hold at 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 








existing quotations and consequently opera- 
tors were not advers: to a half cent reduc- 
tion in order to induce more business. With 
this turn, a stronger tone developed with 
slightly better trading being reported. 


CHEESE STILL QUIET 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Ago 
Fresh fancy 24/2- -25/2 242-25% 20 -22 
Fresh av’g’s 23/2 2314 19/2 
Held fancy .. 
Held aver. .. -_- 


There is no chai.ge in the cheése market 
since last week. Trading has been quiet. 
There is an undertone to the market how- 
ever, that indicates that some easiness is 
developing. Wisconsin cheese is being 
offered a little more freely on the market. 

Reports indicate that there is a little 
more make up-state. The situation looks 
as though the prices at least will hold if 
they do not ease fractionally. There is 
just enough difference, however, between 
the producing sections and the New York 
market to hold affairs fairly firm. Produc- 
tion is going to determine very soon just 
which way the price curve will move. 


EGG MARKET EASIER 








NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Ago 
Selected Extras ....51-53 51-53 50-52 
Av'ge extras ....... 47-50 47-50 48-50 
Extra firsts .....0.+:. 41-45 42-45 44-47 
ONE os ccucccoecsons 39-40 40-41 39-43 
Gathered ........... 36-44 37-44 32-46 
, arr. 30-40 32-41 36-40 
BROWNS 

rere 41-46 44-48 39-46 


Trading has not been at all satisfactory 
in the egg market vith the possible excep- 
tion of the highest classification. Medium 
and lower grades have been accumulating 
and prices have eased to some extent. 
There has been a noticable lowering in 
prices of nearby browns. Local consump- 
tive requirements are at a low level at 
the present time because of the large num- 
ber of city folks who are spending vaca- 
tions at the country and at the seashore. 
With these distributing channels limited 
and receipts fairly heavy, it is natural that 
we will see an easier trend in the market. 


LIVE POULTRY QUIET 


FOWLS A Year 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Ago 

0 ee 25-27 25-26 — 

Leghorns ........... 22-24 21-24 -_ 

BROILERS 

GROSS «cccceccescccs 27-30 29-31 32-35 

Leghorns .........+- 25-27 25-29 29-32 


There has been little of interest in the 
live poultry market since our last reports. 
Express fowls have been quiet and broilers 
have been only experiencing fair sale. 
Leghorn fowls, especially have been turn- 
ing slowly. Colored broilers have been 
selling fairly well but in general the en- 
tire broiler market has been on the basis 
of freight quotations. 

September 19 and 20 is the Jewish 
New Year, at which time fat fowls, tur- 
«xeys and ducks will be in especial de- 
mand. The best market days for this 
holiday will be September 15, 16 and 17, 
preferably 15 and 16. Farmers who 
have been culling their flocks will have 
an opportunity to do some fattening of 
these culls, and possibly realize a good 
profit. However, it must be borne in 
mind that at this holiday ONLY 
FANCY STOCK IS WANTED. It is 
no opportunity to palm off seconds. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 





FUTURES A Year 

(At Chicago) Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Ago 
Wheat (Sept) ...1.60 1.60, 1.28% 
Corn (Sept) ....1.06%, 1.05% 1.15 
Oats (Sept) .... .40% 43 495% 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 

Wheat,No.2 Red 1.72 1.72% 1.44% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.283% 1.283 1.34 
Oats, No. 2 ..... .52!/ 54 65 

FEEDS Aug. 8 Aug. 1 

(At Buffalo) 

Grd. Oats ..........35.00 35.50 42.00 
Sp’g Bran . 28.50 27.50 27.50 
H’d Bran ° .32.00 31.00 30.00 
Stand’d Mids .......31.00 29.50 29.00 
Soft W. Mids ......39.00 37.00 34.00 
Fiour Mids. ........37.00 37.00 34.50 
Red Dog .....«0a...44.50 43.25 40.00 
Wh. Hominy ..... —— 40.00 44.00 
Yel. Hominy ..«....39.50 40.00 43.00 
Corn Meal ....0.0. 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Gluten Feed .q. .. — «.43.25 43.25 41.25 
Gluten Meal ...... -—— _— 49.00 
36% C. . Meal ...«.46.00 47.00 47.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....50.00 51.00 50.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....53.00 53.00 54.00 


34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal .. =. ...49.00 49.50 46.00 


Local Buffalo feed prices are quoted from 
weekly report of New York State Dept. of 
Farms and Markets. 


The grain market has been solely 
speculative of late. The market in general 
is awaiting more detailed weather reports 





from Europe where conditions are said 
to be not quite as favorable. Reports from 
the northwest are favorable. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


The early apple market is still weak . < 
only the fanciest large marks are meeting 
active trade. The market on green var- 
ieties has turned somewhat easier. The 
pear market has been irregular. Fancy 
Clapp Favorites have been selling well but 
the average market is sluggish. 

State cabbage is bringing from $40 to 
$45 a ton in bulk delivered in New York 
City. 

The lettuce market has turned weaker 
under heavy receipts from up-state and 
California and Colorado. 





How to Burn Lime at Home 
(Continued from page 115) 


water slake using about seventy-five to 
eighty gallons of water for each ton of 
lump lime assuming that the original 
stone had ninety per cent of calcium and 
magnesium carbonate. If the stone was 
more pure a: little more water will be 
needed, and if less pure somewhat less 
water. It is very important to use the 
right quantity of water. If too much is 
used a putty-like mass results which 
cannot be spread well and so is not high- 
ly effective in correcting acidity. When 
slaked it may well be put thru a screen 
made of hardware cloth with three or 
perhaps only two meshes to the inch. 
The screened lime is now ready to be 
spread with a regular lime sower. It is 
absolutely necessary to screen out any 
cores of unburned limestone because 
these will cause trouble in the spreader. 
The lime may, however, be hand spread 
without — screening. Sometimes the 
lump lime is placed in small piles (one 
or more bushels) in the field, covered 
with soil and allowed to slake. When 
the lime is thoroughly slaked the - piles 
of hydrate lime are spread as evenly as 
may be with a shovel. This method has 
two disadvantages. Two tons to the acre 
are required for even a fairly uniform 
spread. This is more lime than is 
usually needed for red clover or any 
crops other than alfalfa and sweet 
clover. The other difficulty is that 
heavy rains may give a pasty material 
which cannot be spread advantageously 
which results in lowered usefulness of 
the lime. 

With these two types of kilns the cost 
ef each ton of good lump lime will be 
from $4.50 to $5.50, depending on the 
charge for labor and on whether wood 
cut on the farm or high priced coal is 
used. Very satisfactory lime can be 
produced on a farm having a supply of 
good limestone that may be gotten out 
easily. Figures 1 to 4 from “Folks and 
Fields need Lime” by Hayne-Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. Figures 5-8 from 
Bulletin 187 by Ellett, Virginia Experi- 
ment Station. 





The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 112) 


exactly what he feared, to be willing to 
take such chances.” 

“He take chance all hees life.” 

“But he must realize that when we 
failed to show up at Nepigon by the freeze- 
up, my people would take the matter up 
with the government and a search party of 
police would pass through here this winter. 
His story of not having seen us would 
sound fishy when the police reached Wail- 
ing River and talked to Michel and St. 
Onge. Besides, they'd get him on_ his 
whiskey trade.” 

“Wal,” said David drily, handing Steele 
a heaped plate of bacon and beans, and 
a tin cup of tea, “dat ees so, maybe, but 
I tink he neyaire let us get out ov dis 
countree eef he can ketch us. He weel be 
crazee man. I geeve heem ver’ sore t’roat 
an’ seek head.” 

“I want to take a look from that boulder 
with the glasses,” said Steele as they 





(11) 123 
finished their hasty breakfast. The lake 
was now Clear of mist and lay to the north- 
east in unbroken miles. Leveling the 
powerful binoculars, the white man slowly 
swept the course over which they had 
come back to the dim line of spruce marke 
ing the last headland. Then for a space 
the glasses remained motionless. 

“David, come up here!” 

The Ojibway left the canoe and joined 
his chief. 

“I saw something flash off those islands.” 
Steele pointed toward a group of islands 
barely distinguishable to the naked eye 

David looked Jong in the direction in- 
dicated by Steele's finger. Then the wide 
mouth relaxed in a grin, 

“Gull!” he said. 

“IT didn’t think it was a canoe, but I 
wanted to be sure.” 

“Mebbe dey not start yet. Dey nevaire 
fin’ heem ontil dis mornin’ eef de woman 
not tell. I put plentee gag een his mout’.” 

“But we can't bank on that; and they'll 
travel fast when they do start.” 

“Yes, we pole hard when we reach de 
riviere. Dey may follow de shore to head 
us off.” 

(To be continiied) 








Liquid Animalin has been tr er ied out by enw con, and 


eon-in-law on their arms and also on my own farm 
end has shown wonderful results, not only on sore 
very valuable assistance im 

t. 


ring 
Jaleo find that it te very effective for collar-galle 
$n here J have no Assilancy in recommending 


THOMAS HOLT, pat Commissioner 
srterd, Slate ef Connectiout 


OR sore, cracked, stepped-on teats, 

foot-rot, cow pox, abscesses, boils, 
sore eyes, internal injections, torn, 
ulcerations, cuts, wounds, eczema, 
collar- saddle galls, thrush, canker, 
fistulas. 
Safe, soothing, non-poisonous, non-irritating. 
Will not taint milk or increase bacteria, 
Hastens formation of healthy granulations ~ 
healingtakes place in }4 less time. \Worst pains, 
Hornet Stings, Burns, vanish after 30 minutes. 
NOT NEW AND Loy padiy « Used (under 
different name) past 4 years in biggest Hose 

itals Je mg: bg New York), Railways, 

Indu Navy. ified to suit animals— 
hw - found to ».. oome wonderful results. 
Far superior to anything you've ever wu 
Gets results where everything else fails. 
Liquip ANIMALIN Price$1.00 Bottle (14 Ib. net) 
Anmatin (salve) Price$1.0CTin (4Ib.net) 
Either can be used (except internally.) 


NIMALIN 


Reference—A z=€ Bank, Mount Verne 


CHLORO CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Dept.F-12 Mount Vernon, New York 
Enclosed find .mark opposite which preferred), 

D $1.00 for Bottle of Liquid Animalin (or) 

D $1.00 for Tin of Animalin (salve) (or) 

D $2.00 for One Bottle and one Tin. 

It is understood you will refund money should I 
not be entirely satisfied with results, providing I 
return ‘anused portion. 


NGME .ccccccccccccccccccccccccees 
BAM. cccccccccsccccccce MM Diccccccescoce 








A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
FOR 5 MONTHS WITH 
EVERY PAIR 


covering the soles of 
these Triple wear, 
chrome tanned Elk leath- 
er shoes. 

An ideal shoe for men 
‘ who require durable and 
at the same time comfertable shoes, 
Black or brown in all sizes. Save the 
store’s profit by buying direct. Send no 
money. Order today, stating size and 


color wanted. 
Sent Parcel Post, C.0.D. for $5.00 and a few 


cents for collection charges. 
P. M. SHOE CO. 98 Park Ave. 


Consolidated Beef Scrap 
FOR MORE EGGS 





Retherford, W. J, 








Consolidated By-Product Co., Stock Yards, Philadelphia. 
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YOU CANT CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


PIN, BUT 
NEEOEINS 
will clean them off permanently, and 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFFr 
you work the horse same time.. Does 
not blister or remove the hair, — $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 


L more if you write. Book 4 R free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





BROOKFIELD FARM 
DURHAM CONNECTICUT 


ready to change from dairy to beef, we 





When you are 


ean oll you a real Herd Header Bulli and some real 
female MEREFORDS of the right type and breeding 
Write ter beokict “A” “HEREFORDS FOR 
WEW ENGLAND AND WHY" 
PHILIP 4. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 


Mana» Herdsman. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offef you bull calves and young 
buiis out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Foose Lulls that stand for production and 
type Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. 





Herd 


FORGE 
New Windsor 


Accredited 
HILL FARM 


on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 





| 4 HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 





AR record of cows now ow nerd te 
10677.98 ibe milk 54724 Ibs fat We nave for 
sale three voung bulls now ready for wrvice. 

For particulars erite 
STAPLES. Mer. E HOLLISTON. MASS. 


Average ip 





re. &. 











BLOOMING GROVE FARM OFFERS 


YEARLING AYRSHIRE BULL 


Bire's ire in A. RB. Dams record A. RB 2 ge. old 
11659 Ibs. milk, 416.9 Ibs. fat; BR. of H yr. old 
10543 Ib milk, 378 Ibs. fat Bots granddams Gold 
Medal and Assoctation Cup winner An excellent in 
dividual bred to get producer Priced for quick sale 


M. C. SEARS, Blooming Grove, N.Y. 


IROQUOIS FARM ARYSHIRES 
Males and females of all ages that 
combine type and production. Sen- 

a son of AUCHENBRAIN 





ior sire 
TOREADOR. Priced for immed 
iate sale 
IROQUOIS FARM 
Cooperstown New York 





Maaikenshof Offers 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 














For immediate sale we offer gearling heifers and heifer 
Palve rt xceptional breeding and individuality, backed 
be ge milk and butter fat records Many of these 
heifers wave show ring qualit Mostly Colantha blood 
ir If interested come and them 

Maaikenshof 
R. E. Buell, Supt Bedford Hills, W. Y 
‘ 
SWINE BREEDERS 
190—PIGS FOR SALE—190 

F g pies Yorkshire and Chester cro and Berk 
es) i York re All large growthy pig 
“ « and eating pig G to 7 weeks old, $4.75 eac 
. ' ks old, $5 eae 50 Pure bred Chester White 
} ! ft t sow 7 @evk old $5.50 each caf 
a ry guara ed No harg for will 
from 1 | o Dp your approva 

WALTER LUX 
388 Salem St., Tel. 0086 Wobera, Mass 
185 PIGS FOR SALE 185 
Chester and Berkshire cross, and Yorkshire and 
( r al large, healthy pigs, weaned and good 
( Ye 8 to 9 weeks old $5 each. Also 50 Che 
ler « vred, 7 weeks old, will sell at $6 each Safe 
i] 1 o™ marge for crate Will ship any 
nace nian tal hiect to your approval C. 0. D 
A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St., Wobern, Mass Tel 1415 








HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 
« foundation stock from 
of the 

FARCEUR BELGIANS 
for sale 


Select the Eastern 


Headauarters 


We offer mares at all 


times re 


XNOLLWOOD FA®?N 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
Brockway Oliver 
Sept. 


tallions ant 


Reasonable 


Ss © Jones 


Owner 
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The Historic Chemung 
Valley 


(Continued from first page) 
and satisfactory route, and it was by 
this course that the majority of the 
pioneers came, bringing their families 


and their worldly goods to their newly 
chosen homes. They came in boats or 


canoes, which were propelled by paddles 
long poles, making a slow, toilsome 
Sometimes it necessitated 
many trips before they had what the 


or 


journey 


home.” 

Among those whw settled in the val- 
previous to 1788, are included the 

following: William Wynkoop, Daniel 

McDowel (now spelled McDowell), Jos- 

eph Bennett, Enoch Warren, Isaac Mc- 


termed “comforts of 


ley 


Bride, William Buck and his son Elijah, 
Charles Emmit, Israel Parsloe (now 
Parshall), Uzual Bates, Solomon Ben 
nett, Elijah Grissel (now Griswold), 
Gideon Grissel, Roger Conant, John 
Spaulding, Thomas Saldwin, Isaac 


Jaldwin, Uriah Stevens, John Stevens, 


Joel Thomas, Anthony Rummerfield, 
Nathan VanAuken, Isaac Terwilliger, 
Abijah Patterson, John Squires, Green 


sentley (from whom Bentley Creek gets 
its name), Abner Wells, Abner Kelsey, 
Elisha Brown, William Wilder, Stephen 
Kent, John Suffern, Stephen Gardner, 
Solomon Lane, Lebeus Hammond, Ab- 
raham Miller, Samuel Tubbs, Benjamin 
Clark, Jabez Culver, Jacob Stull, George 
Hill, William Jenkins, Cornelius West- 


fall, Water Waters, John Jay Achmuty, 
Jonas Belows, John Handy (now spell- 
ed Hendy), Thomas Hendy, Christian 
Myneer, Tunis Dolson, John Morris, 
John Williams, and John Miller. 

John Sly settled on the south side of 
the river in 1788, erecting a log house. 
He came into the valley 1788, on 
horse-back, bringing his young wife with 
him, both riding the same horse. 


in 


John Hendy was the first white man 
to settle on land which is now compris- 
ed in the city of Elmira. Captain Hendy, 
who later was breveted Colonel, was a 
soldicr of the Revolution and fought 
under Washington at Princeton, Tren- 
ton and Monmouth. Accompanying him 
was a small boy, by name, Dan Hill. 
They came up the river in a canoe from 
Tioga Point, where the Captain had left 


his family, landing at Newtown Point, 
the junction of the Tioga river and 
Spring (Newtown) creek, where they 


erected a shelter of saplings and bark; 
an. here was planted the first field of 
corn planted by a white man in the Che- 
mung Valicy. The site of the hut was 
at the foot of what is now Water street 
Elmira. In the fall of 
the year he brought his family 
from Tioga Point and scttled in a more 
favorable hocation up the river near the 
present site of Roricks Glen, where he 
resided until his death 1840. There 
still remains a portion of the fireplace 
built in his log cabin, which stood until 


in the city of 
same 


in 
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1—Most recent 29—Worshi p ping 37—Flower-extract 45—Shadowy 
eto ne | atrous 40—Vegetabi 47—Th 
1" + Re pos ham “oe " 41—Wither P o-talen 
tion 32—Frighten = 
12—Detest 35—Scent ” 


36--Grassy plain 
38—Hastens 


13—Negative reply 
15—Lodgers 


17- You and! 39%—Conflict 

18—Received 40—Gets the better 

20—Not poetic of 

21—Insect 42—Clear profit 

22—Jewish h igh 43—Contraction of “! 
priest am” 

24— Negation 44—Enjoyed oneself 

25—Company of mu- 46—Fourth note of 


musical scale 


sicians 
26—Learns from a 47--Used a hoe 
book 48—Dry 
28 —Injures 50—Accosts 
51—Distant 
VERTICAL 


1—More tasting 17—Departed 


2 Toward 19—Person guilty of 

3—Organ of hearing treason 

4—Hait 21 Article offered at 

5—Sharp spine on low price 
rose-stem 23—Venomous ser- 

6—Large box pent 

7—Rabbit 25—Cluster 

8—Belonging to it 27—Turf 

9—Myselif 28—Belonging to him 

10- Horses 30—Cutting grass 

14—Siimy mud 31—First man 

16—State of being 33—Shoal 


moody 34-Tract of land 
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until a few years ago on the farm of 
Albert Gould on upper West Water 
street in Elmira. 

When Hendy arrived in the valley, 
there were three Indian villages within 
what is now the limits of the city of 
Elmira; one on the flats near where he 
settled near Newtown creek, another 
near Water-cure Hill, and still another 
near what is now Wisner Park in the 
heart of the city. 




















The first frame house built in Chemung 
County by Lebeus Hammond in 1792, still 
occupied by his descendants. 


Following in the wake of the pioneers 
came the churches and newspapers. The 
earliest church in the valley was located 
near the town line between the towns of 
Newtown and Chemung. The preacher 
was “Parson” Roswell Goff, a Baptist, 
who plied his trade of shoemaker during 
the week, in a log house which served 
him as home, shop, and on Sundays as 
a church, the attic of which was used 
for the gathering of his little flock. This 
was in 1790. Other denominations had 
the privilege meeting in the same 
structure when it was not in use by the 
Baptists. An effort is now being made 
to place a marker on this historic spoc. 


of 


The first farming operations by the 
settlers were those of Wynkoop, Hendy, 


Hammond and others on the deserted 
cornfields of the Indians, which had 
been devastated by the arm) “ G ral 
Sullivan 

The Chemung Valiey raul in 


tobacco raising, corn and buckwheat; 
the rich lands bordering upon the river 
being admirably suited for the culfiva- 
tion of corn and tobacco, a large amount 
of which is harvested cach year. Celery 
is extensively raised, a large percentage 
being shipped to New York and other 
eastern points. There evidence that 
there is money made in poultry raising. 
There are also a number of farmers who 
devote their time to the profitable pro- 
duction of garden truck, shipping their 
products to eastern markets where they 
bring the best prices. 


is 


At the time of the division of Tioga 
county and the formation of Chemung 
county, the old settlers of the Chemung 
Valley cherished strong predilections for 
the name of Tioga, as the river had been 
known for years, and were earnest and 
persistent in their efforts to retain the 
old name, basing their claims on the fact 
that the Tioga was the principal stream 
of their county, while not a foot of it 
watered the newly-limited county of 
Tioga. The Susquehanna, a noble straem, 
still traversed the old county, and the 
people of Chemung thought the name of 
that river should have been given to the 
new county of Tioga. Their remon- 
strances were of no avail. The old name 
was retained by the eastern portion, and 
the name Chemung was given to the 
western district, and the old pioneers 
passing away soon removed all memory 
of bitterness, and the name Chemung 
is as fondly cherished now as was that 
of Tioga. They are both relics of a 
vanquished people who were once lords 
over all this country, and are of_the few 
monuments that remain to tell of their 
once princely heritage. 




















§*\. JO wonder I am nervous from living 
in this old house,” exclaimed my 
neighbor, giving an exasperated tug at a 
bureau drawer. 

“T’d like, for once, to have the privilege 
of living in a new house where everything 
‘worked’ as it should. A place like this 
would fray anyone’s nerves, I am sure. 

“Every door in this house squeaks when 
it is opened or closed. There isn’t a 
drawer in the whole house that doesn’t 
stick or bind because the furniture stands 
so unevenly on the old floors. 

“I’ve worn out all the casters trying to 
tug the furniture about. It is certainly 
hard on one’s nerves.” 

“It certainly is,” I admitted. “And for 
just that reason I think we housewives 
are very foolish when we do not show 
more respect for our own nerves. 

“I know all about old houses because 
I live in one myself. But our house is 
comfortable and pleasant and since I have 
learned to spare my nerves I rather like 
its oldness. 

“Squeaking doors are hard on sensitive 
nerves but they are by no means confined 
to old houses. Just go round to each with 


























The new fall fashions for young or old, 
for work or play, can be found in our 
new Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog. 
It contains not only pictures of the cos- 
tumes themselves, but gives sketches 
which show how to make the garments 
so that even the beginner at sewing can 
make them. 

Our patterns are designed by leading 
New York designers and are strictly up- 
to-date. Send twelve cents for a fashion 
catalog which shows a great variety of 
fall and winter styles. Enclose twelve 
cents in stamps or coin (coin sent at 
own risk) and address your order to 
Fashion Department, American Agricul- 
— 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 





your oil-can and those distracting squeaks 
will be a thing of the past. 

“Old-fashioned unweighted windows can 
be terribly exasperating, too, I have found. 
But they too succumb to home-carpenter- 
ing. The stops were removed and the 
space between frames and casings was 
well greased; when the stops had been set 
up snugly the windows slid up and down 
with gratifying obedience. 

“It doesn’t take long to settle the prob- 
lem of those balky drawers. Under the 
workbench in the shop there are nearly 
always a quantity of small wooden blocks 
and strips of varying sizes. Gather a 
number of them in a basket, arm yourself 
with the spirit-level and see that cabinets 
bureaus and the like stand ‘on an even 
keel.’ Using the level is fun. When blocks 
of the right size have been found, a coat 
of paint or stain makes them inconspicu- 
ous. 

“Worn-out casters certainly are an an- 
noyance. They make sweeping and cleaning 
doubly hard. If the caster is really worn 
out it pays to get new and good ones. 
If the socket is worn so that the caster 
drops out here is a woman’s way to rem- 
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Respect Your Own Nerves 


Take Heed of the Small Things---Use A. A. Pattern Service 


edy it—and not such a bad way, either. 
Make a small hole through the center of 
a cork; drive the cork into the worn 
socket, then press the shank of the caster 
through the hole in the cork. This will 
hold the caster snugly for a long time. 
“Sliding domes, little metal caps to be 
driven into the bottom of the legs of 
smaller pieces of furniture such as chairs 
and light tables, do not cost much and cer- 


tainly prove great nerve-savers. It is a 
relief, when one is weary, not to have 
the furniture seem to ‘stick’ to the floor 


as it otherwise does. Think what it means 
to move every chair and sweep around the 
table two or three times every day and 
then of the joy of being able to move 
those chairs by a light shove. The domes 
are great savers of linoleum or rugs and 
pay for theniselves over and over again. 

“Another simple thing that saves the 
nerves of the worker is the little metal 
‘corner’ intended for the corner of stairs. 
These are nice in the kitchen and pantry 
as well as on the It saves much 
bending down and wiping out of corners 
and [ like the looks of them as well. 

“It pays any woman to look after the 
annoyances that try her nerves. So often 
the remedy is ridiculously simple and in- 


Alice M. Ashton. 


stairs. 


expensive.— 


Cabbage--Cooked and Uncooked 
AW cabbage is <« 
that it should be used in every pos- 
sible way. Finely shredded, covered 
with grated raw carrot and a little onion, 
mixing all with French dressing, cabbage 
makes one of the most refreshing salads. 
It is not expensive and almost everybody 
has these vegetables all during the sum- 
mier. 

Shredded, cabbage, diced apple, and 
plumped raisins make a delicious salad 
when mixed with French dressing or 
with a good thick dressing. No salad 
should be mixed too long before using, 
or it will become watery. 


Uncooked Salad Dressing for Cabbage 


rich in viltamines 


One cup sweet cream (whip it till it 
foams) add 4 atblespoonsful sugar, and a 
pinch of salt; stir well, then add a little 
at a time, stirring briskly all the time, 4 
tablespoonsful of good cider vinegar, 
and mix well with the cabbage. (C.A.B.) 


Cooked Salad Dressing for Vegetable 
Salads 

142 cups of a very weak vinegar, or half 
and half of good vinegar and water. 

2 heaping tablespoons of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Put the above on the stove to boil. 
When boiling add (after making smooth 
with a little water) 2 tablespoons of 
flour, 1 teaspoon ground yellow mustard, 
and 1 egg well beaten. Stil until it 
thickens. When cold add thick sweet 
cream to thin to the desired consistency. 


(C.A.B.) 
French Salad Dressing 


% cup salad oil 

V4 cup vinegar or lemon Juice 

1 teaspoon salt 

V4 teaspoon pepper 

Paprika 

Shake thoroughly Just before adding to 
the salad. 

For cooking vegetables use 1 teaspoon 
of salt to one quart of water, adding it 
when the vegetable is beginning to be 
tender. Soda is not necessary in the 
cooking of cabbage according to the 
nutrition experts. 

Overcooking or cooking cabbage tight- 
ly covered will result in a strongly flav- 
ored product which is not so agreeable 
to eat as it might be. Keep the cabbage 
covered with water and leave off the 
lid. Cook rapidly until the central rib 
can be pierced easily with a fork and re- 
move from the water at once. Cabbage 
should never be cooked until it turns 
pink. 

The following recipes by a contribu- 
tor (L. M. T.) show simple but palatable 
ways of serving cabbage cooked. 


Plain Boiled Cabbage: Have a stew 
pai. half filled with boiling water, and 
add a half teaspoonful of salt and a cab- 
bage cut in half with the hard center re- 
moved. Cook until tender, put in colan- 
der and drain ten minutes. Chop fine in 
chopping bowl, season with salt, pepper 
and butter, heat and serve. 

Cabbage with Cream: Cook one cab- 
bage in salted water, drain and chop.’ 
To each cupful of cabbage add one tea- 
spoonful thick cream a seasoning of salt 
and pepper and a dust of sugar. Put in 
individual dishes cover tops with fine 
cracker crumbs pour in enough thin 





The Jabot Dress 



































This frock shows the smart round collar 
and jabot trim, yet the whole dress is very 
simple to make, as shown by the diagrams. 
Pattern 2474 comes in sizes 14, 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. In 
the 36-inch size, 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of binding are required. 
Price 13c. 











cream to come to top of cabbage and 
brown in quick oven. 

Blanched Cabbage: Before preparing 
plain boiled cabbage carefully remove the 
large white ribs and set aside in cool 
place. For a later meal plunge the stalks 
in boiling hot salted water and cook for 
five minutes lift out with strainer being 
careful not to break them and drop in 
cold water. Lift, drain and fry in hot 
butter. May be served with a seasoning 
of salt, pepper and butter, or with a 
sauce and resemble asparagus tips in 
flavor and appearance. 

*s a 

When some of us begin to take as 
good care of our bodies as we do of our 
automobiles, we will not only add sev- 
eral years to our lives but will find the 
going a lot easier. 

¢ #2 


To feed the child rightly is to help 


ana. 
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Make washday an easier 
day—with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! Splendid soap 
and dirt-loosening nap- 
tha, working hand-in- 
hand, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, in any form! Easier 
washing! Sate! Thorough! 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 
Cheaper in the end, 
anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 


a! 


























for Every Purpose on Every Farm 


With HOOSIER WATER SERVICE you can bring 
to your home or farm the greatest of city conveniences 
--unning water! Whether your supply comes from well, 
spring, lake, creek of cistern, it can be made available 
instantly and for every purpose. Mave water under 
pressure for drinking, kitchen, bath, garden, b 
stock, lawn and fire protection. Abolish the inconven- 
ience and drudgery of pumping and carrying water -- at 
No increased operating cost. There is a HOOSIER 
SERVICE that just suits YOUR needs. Simple to in- 
stall. Easy to operate. Uses any power -- electricity, 
gasoline, wind. Protected inside and out by the special 
Galvazink Process. The first cost is not high. And it 
is good for years and years of uninterrupted service. 
Sold by reliable merchants. Ask the HOOSIER 
Dealer in your town. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


DEPT. N KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 

































weter question for your 
form. It gives complete de- 
tells and information om 
how te figure on installation 
thet wil Just suit your 
weeds. You will be obiiget- 


06 jn m0 wey. 





























HOTEL ST. JAMES : 
TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 
45th Street, NEW YORK ' 
| Much Favored by Women Traveling without 
| Escort 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere | 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. 
| 40 Theatres, all principal shops and 
3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes to all subways, “‘L’’ 
cars, bus lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 


| 
| 
churches, | 


roads, surface 


5 minutes | 








make a good citizen. 








Send for booklet W. JOHNSON QUINN | 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


A 


DVERTISEM 


Ihe mit um charge per insertion is $1 per week 
as ‘ unt - ~ - each initi 1 abbreviation and whole number, inclu ling name and 
address hus o1 . i ‘ ie t 
ew u J 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, - Y.” counts as eleven 
or 
Place your wants by following the style of the adverti ements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the Amertcaw AGricutrurisr reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
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Do Not Force Pullets 


f former years are to be taken as an 

index of what will happen this fall, it 
is safe to predict that at' least half of the 
pullets put into the laying houses this fall 
will underweight. Probably .a large 
proportion of these wii: be on general 
farms where hens are not so important as 


be 





































































































































































































New Jersey Pennsylvania and adjacent state Ad 
' : _and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York ( ity, not later than en” one - ian emai an ¢ . 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the ame sch tul wR coo ae on specialized poultry farms, and yet if 
— 7 © same schedule, ecause 0 . ° ° . 
pos w rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your hens are kept at all it is important that 
they be well cared for if they are to return 
= a profit. 
AGENTS WANTED ! HELP WANTED At the same time some pullets will be 
¥ 7. 7 - , ‘ _w > nit 
AGENTS—Write for free sampl Sell Mad AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY, Wanrel forced for growth to an extent that will 
; . . anted— P ° 
is c Be t Mi le Shirts for large DM snufactur Supervisors and salesmen with cars to sell tully | Cause them to lay before they are fully 
t r ) rer Ne " ) experience uippe hig « » ; ; 
required, Mar arn $100 weekly and bonus. leo he : " h = ae =e yy sets oe developed, with the result that they will 
_" . - 7 en _— c yme n ira districts Sets guarantced, - ° “ 
M \DISON CORPORATION, 17 Broadway, |easy terms, liberal commissions. . Write RURAL lay a few small eggs and o into a molt. 
ew York orTpin “ . . ves 47 . . : 
Cite FRIBUTING CO.. 39 Broadway, New York » The ideal for which many have been striv- 
AGENTS G im lou )) s $8.50 - . . ¢ . 
as , ’ ing for the past few years is to g y - 
d R ' ; 0 pt dress sent WANTED At once, head farmer and repair ~ I nat 5 i : 60 grow pul- 
CO. DB. $l. Wri for ft ‘ talogue man. Wife chief cook. Salary for both $150.00 | lets to maturity in a reasonable length of 
CON 1 \l > 2) DD 450 Sosto . , “ ; . a p : 
KE OMY ( per n mth and maint tance. | No tohaes oe i time and yet keep them from laying until 
Stas ren ce g i SCHOOL, aw- : — : ¥ 
AGEN DEMONSTRATORS, STATE | rence, Mass they are ratured co 
MANAGERS Kig opportunity, big profits! ~ \WANTED—American housekeeper over 45. One rhe New Jersey experiment Station has 
awaits first t f ! I’: te ted t tor that wants good home more than high wages on | been studying this problem and has made 
: ( f particular t mall family. CH G. BRAGG, So. . 7 
CHEMETAL C©CO. D H. 104 Ha . St , « Coaeght- > 1 family HAS. G, BRAGG, So. | come recommendations. hey report that 
J WANTED. Senmat any ee gen ee ge the birds that are heaviest on November 
GEN Mak ' BRISKO jot who understands the work. Able | first lay the most eggs during the winter. 
s é I t d te ets ito mas e a cla of boys Salary $60.00 per 7 “ 
in y : ump fr PHE | month nd maintenance. Oppertunity for ad- j a ie 
BRISKO COMPANY, Bennington, Vermont vancement It married will write particulars | REAL ESTATE | 
= f work to offer husband. COUNTY TRAIN. ; 
CATTLE ING SCHOOL, Lawrence, Mass _ FARM WANTED—200 to 300 Acre Dairy 
farm or suitable for Dairy irm not over 200 
. . erent . miles from New York, give full particulars in 
en te ee re etn Tone aaen aed take HONEY first letter. Address Box 349, clo AMERICAN 
\ e ha Vv uty « " » on ane? + . a ei 9 
ers to fr en betw 11 und Noveniber 30th HONEY FOR SALE—Clover Basswood Ex- AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
As this increase will crowd our stables we have | tracted lb. pail delivered $1.25, 10 Ibs or more NEAR KINGSTON. 140 acres land, half 
ac 1 to offer their bull ca ¢ at from + t ec Ih. Comb Ho ey —e — 4 a . tilable. Farm-Boarding & Roadhouse. Fine 
0 ‘ old for $60 ACH, REGISTERED, | case $5.50 case delivered. No $5.00 case, SIL buildings, electricity. Good money here Rest 
TRANSFERRED AND CRATED These cow BEI APIARIES, Bath, N. Y buy around Kingston today Write Owncr. 4. 

t lf to r | i sires and are bred for HOLST, Kingston, N. Y., 4 
, ' ’ This is an exceptional opportunity HONEY-CLOVER, Sib. $1.19; 10Ib. $2.90; — “ : 

. re art tered GUERNSEY BULL for | Buckwheat, $1.00 and $1 Postpaid Clover, FARM FOR SALE 400 acres, excellent 
. mail i t Herd number ‘0 head} Here, 60lb., $7.80, Buc at, $6.00. NORTH grain and dairy farm; buildings, stock, imple- 
und has 1 tub ilin tested since 1913. Writ BRANCH APIARIES, North Branch, N. Y. ments; 5 miles east of Poughkeepsie, MATILDA 
ue for ¢ and description, two M. HENRY, Arlington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

‘ ‘ ; tN mR S I ‘right’s Quality Honey, re : ——— . 
BA THE OAKS Fae. OR en beckahen ie. Sth act ot. | .ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A FARM with 
< " pail onl $1. a anal W. EDGAR WRIGH r, all m “lern improvements, located on shore ef 
Ri OF MEAT Will ni — 2 Lake? Future summer resort. Write H. C. 
J : —— : bull as - - 7 . rRIPP, Dryden, Tompkins Co., N. Y 
Lolk : vul calve ct i 
herd Real type Be hire pus ; Prices right MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE—Cortland County dairy farm, 
= BEEDLE, B kport, N. Y, stock, crops and equipment, near creamery, school 
WANTED—Wool, hides, skins, tallow. Write and church, VAUGHAN, East Freetown, N. Y. 
» \ 2 ban N. awe te r : 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 1. rae Se POULTRY FARM for half what  buil ling 
- - . cost, running water, ready to go to work 
Re a ty Oe Re HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five lbs | DAVID WIGGINS, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
ae . wil buy —rooe Pap SOON ies ce n $2.5¢ moking bs $1.25: ten $2.00 
s . ’ check, a trained dog on r { _ ] age & ,~ Mt pay poh “ ’ » 
LLIE PUPPI Mal 1, satisfaction guaranteed. ANGIE FORD SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
HORORRED Col TPP S ake ed, o ue Vie S 
8) f Al ARCADIA FARM, | Maxen_ Mills, Kentucky BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS.  Straw- 
h I MENDETS—Guaranteed to mend ll leaks berry, ispberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
- - tantly in granite wa tin luminum and currant plants for September and October plant- 
Ace Cures . Gees See one ~ i a tal utensils Can ‘he applied by a ing Delphinium, Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
fr I for t IAMES BP. HOW hile Pri sat Seadsees thet Postnaid wl Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
J ) \ ’ . . a. . Poppy, Bleeding Heart and 67 other kinds of 
- HOLLOCK, Delevan, N. ‘ J 
COCK] PANIELS: Particolor, blac al perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- 
[ : ; al ae alth WIRI FENCI STRETCHER, made Ly ing—all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during 
> ' R ' ‘ROBI R Bond Steel Post Company, Adrian, Michigan, winter, and will bloom next summer. Roses, 
: ew 8 si ised, perfect ng, practical, price, $6 F. O. R Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips 
__ — FRANK BELI Park Ave., Bloomfield, N. 1. | Crocuses. Catalogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES 
K! fORE KENNEI Himrod, N. ¥ ~ Hampton Bays, N. Y 

f } ancl Al ian " WINTER RYI ind wink vetch mixtriee 
© a: bs : , ES vee » corn, ave fertility Gives earliest PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, asst. colors, 
J ; ‘ a - now ow pasture in Spring, $1.75 100Ibs H. M. $1; 50 Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1 
EGGS POULTRY TURKY PEARL. ¢ 1 Isle, Vt Catalog free. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., | 
= = ; Dept A | 

_ =. *« ¢ Fam ht ‘ NG offer re " . > . oom — " | 
tr LL ed LL KODAK FINISHING—Trial offer. any i | CERTIFIED HONOR WHEAT SEED. Col- | 
, ae ' ‘ og tor 2 ¢ : as ' a “an , YOUNG lege inspected. One of best white wheats; high 
$ 1 10 Rock “a $10: vw. a : oe TO me! Vil I 09 B B= St Al! any yiekling, stiff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, 
! . h . : ) } € ef; iyi : . i ot., mu N > 
$ » Hf M »50, $4.50 ‘. ¥ 
Light M $2 1 $7. 1 range, 100 . . a 5,000,000 CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
teed. Circular { Ww. A Me eA CC new ees on.” Guar. | KALE, and CELERY PLANTS: cabbage plants 
LAUVEI McAl le, 1 x — . p Al BI RT (Ready Now) Danish Ballhead, Golden Acre, 
: - . re L } : » pe | , Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, All Heady 

WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, ready for | FORD, Paducah, bh Early, Succession. Wakefield, Early Summer, 
s t ent ¢ te * eh Ni m. By EXTENSION LADDERS ) to 32 ft., 25¢ Early and Late Flat Dutch, Surehead, Savi 
I ‘ ; . tsi Ie 3 sid. Quick service. A. L. FERRI Red Danish and Red Rook. All re-rooted $2.00 
South N. Y “y \ per 1000; 500-$9.00; 500-$1.25. 1,000,000 

ANCONA PULLETS April hatel cauliflower = re rooted) I oe Age + tom $4 = 
?r s 4 ly 1.25 « h ) per 1000; 500-$2.50. ,000, 006 elery plants 
f I rER POULTRY FARMS, Box 4 PRINTING (Ready Now). Golden Heart, Winter (ueen and 
W N.Y »] rN SPECIALISTS | for Farmers, Giant Pascal _ $3.00 per 100C- re rooted $3.50 
GOATS | 1) ne Cuts of Cattle, P altry, | per 1000. Kale plants, Dwarf Green Curled 
—_—--- ‘ ‘ mery free Sample und Tall Green Curled Scotch $2.00 per 1000; 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES Choice pul! ; rhe MY PRI hess Mas , 00-$1.25 Send for free list of all plants. 
h 1 bred from my 268 « AAs OL. : : Cash with orders please. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
; W al | ! lect breeder ANNOUNCEMENTS—150 envelones and 150 Morristown, N. J]. 
t t la l L’AMOREAUX — ' t! ‘ for $2.0) post i. 100 n ~ eee 48 
Steen. Te : +e NGS. Way. WE HAVE Dawsons Golden Chaff and Junior 
: : : calling car ‘ RALPIL HUTCHINGS, Way " b 
he No. 6 winter wheat. Get oe seed from oe 
lat 
an " high yielding strains which we have gro-;n in the 
POULTRY SUPPLIES hills of Chautauqua. Write for sample and 
 UOMTUNE IM Trunki’ REAL ESTATE prices. PIERPONT AND SMITH, Cassadaga, 
ORI ‘ gt » properly man ' , 
a i It f testimonials we have th 400 ACRES Eastern Shore Maryland. State 
or wn cure for Blackhead and liver trou-] Highway 1 miles from railroad, churches and 
b! 4 iles and food formula, $1; $3.50 hools on hard road. Good soil for crops, water SHEEP 
10 TURKEY HERBS REMEDY, 816 South] jin eve: fiel Good timber and meadow for erm ie ; Se Re ‘ = * 
M ta Ana, Cal st ’ k Old olonial brick dwelling. Good tenant Pl Rt -BRED—Re eyes’ pee | -_ — 
ee ne S@ acres marsh. Bic | Sire Ram and Ewe Lambs, not closely related. 
house and outbu Idi gs. ~ ‘. ‘ ty — ceiatie Also Dorset-Merino _ cross bred : Ewe Lambs. 
FARM IMPLEMENTS EDWIN eR. COCHRAN, Room 3032 Dupont | Prices right. ARTHUR DANKS, Mer. Al- 
Ww Me es - - : lamuchy, N. 
: , _ -_ Or «| Bide Wilmington, Delaware 
RU HM AN S Corn <larvester, — —* MONEY INV=STED in a good ram is good 
ric only $25.00 with bundle tying artachorent FOR SALI Farm 31 acres, fine location, ; 
f re italos showing pictures of harvester. (ox ae . aN : a mn 2 7 business. Heavy shearing Rambouillets, Illanes, 
528 Salina, Kans good buildings, = a Seas - ; Shropshires, Dorsets, Cheviots. TOWNSEND 
om EDWARDS, Schenevus, BROS., Interlaken, N. Y. 
KIRSTIN ne man UMD P iller, tripl HOUSE FOR SAL Seven room single 
pow Com “ » BF xl as a Aad will sell cheap hou with large attic, gas, electric lights, heater WOMEN’S WANTS 
Ht, ANGER, Quakertowr Pa., R. 1. in cellar, good water, one square from trolley - - 
und=s train” service Plenty of wk, fifteen PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
minute to the John A. Robling Plants, brick hold package, bright new calicoes and pe reales. 
eeazs ; ils and nm 1 other industries in good town Your money's worth every time PATCHWORK 
TOGGENBURG MILK GOATS—Purebred| and bathing resort. Has garage with another | COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
and grades. 3 to 6 quart milkers, priced, $45 to] lot alongsid of house if wanted Situated ‘1 ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN f 
, " tot ‘ . . ‘ninth AL . KI NG YARN for sale from 
so . i M ASON CUSTER, Morrisville, Pa.] nice place _ Will sell all for $3500. = manufacturer at great bargain. Samples free. 
. ighbors. R. D. 2, Box $0, C~imbus, 1 H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me 
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August Chicken Chatter 


For Early Production 


Heavy layers will lose flesh and therefore 
it is necessary that they have a good re- 
serve before beginning to lay. The pos- 
sible exception to this is with very early 
hatched pullets that are expected to take 
a rest and molt in the fall. 

Do Not Force Egg Production 

In order to grow pullets rapidly and 
still check egg production until they are 
fully mature, they should be fed a good 
growing mash until they begin to show 
signs of developing combs. This is a sign 
that they are thinking about producing 
eggs, and at this time the. protein in the 
ration should be reduced. by talcing cut 
about half the beef scrap. However this 
also removes some minerals and the New 
lersey Station recomme:ds adding 3 
pounds of mineral! mixture to each 190 
pounds of mash. The mineral mixture con- 
sists of 60 pounds of steamed bone meal, 
20 pounds of limestone and 20 pounds of 
salt. This modified mas! is fed until the 
birds begin to lay, when a regular laying 
mash is given to them. 

Where a commercial growing mash is 
fed the problem is slightly different. The 
amount cf protein which the pullets re- 
ceive may be reduced in one of two ways, 
either by giving them less mash and more 
scratch feed, or by mixing a low protein 
feed such as corn meal with the growing 
mash. It is always wise, whether pullets 
are getting a home mixed or a ready mixed 
mash to feed plenty of scratch feed. They 


are growing rapidly, and they need both 
protein and carbohydrates. 
Although pullets grown in this way 


may not produce eggs at so young an age 
as those fed more protein, they will put 
on more body weight, they will lay fewer 
small eggs that bring a low price, they will . 
lay more winter eggs, and because of better 
development will be less subject to dis- 
ease. 

After growing them well, by all means 
cull out those that do not show promise. 
There is no doubt but that it is easier to 
cull laying hens than it is to cull: pullets, 
but it is costly to feed a poor hen a year 
before culling her. Cull out the pullets 
that develop slow, chat lack depth of body, 
and that are light in weight. [Even if you 
pick a few good ones along with the culls, 
it will pay better than to keep a lot of 
them a year with no returns from them. 


A Trip Through Wesiern New 
York 
(Continued from page 117) 
mate in the house is unable to make a de- 
cent living and maintain a good standard 
of life on a farm of as high a grad as 
these to be found in Western New Y ork 
Another farmer whom we called upon 
had a splendid crop of apples started, but 
it had been ruined by the hail. 
However, in spite of this, he bids fair 
to make a little money this year, and his 
crops were splendid and he had a lot of 
them. While we did not see his dairy, it 
was stated that he had a fine one. This 
man was of Danish descent, and I could 
not help but notice his attitude toward 
cooperation, some of it due perhaps to the 
fact that the Danes are naturally coopera- 


nearly 


tors. He said that while the Western 
New York Fruit Growers Cooperative 
Packing Association, of which he is a 


member, would probably not be able to 
handle his fruit, because none of it was 
first class on account of the hail, yet he 
expected when he sold his fruit to a 
dealer to turn in whatever percentage that 
was fair to his local packing house in 
order to help them carry on. 

On the whole, in spite of the hard times, 
there is more optimism and hopefulness 
than has been evident before in several 
years. Dairy prices are better and the 
market outlook for most other products is 
good, and farmers will have something to 
sell. Here’s hoping that the long lane of 
hard times is beginning to turn and that 
better times are on the way! 
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PUBLIC 
SALE 


Maple Lane Farm 


Newtown, Bucks Co 
Pennsylvania 


SEPT. 10, 1925 


On Premises 
in beautiful 
house 

conveniences, 


188 estate Bucks Coun- 
ty 
lent 


Garage- 


acre 
20 room modern stone in excel- 
condition, with city 
farmer’s house—3 tenant houses— 
barns 


spacious lawns — large chicken 
farming equipment—horses—cows 
Located on main highway, 30 
Philadelphia. Suitable 
gentleman farmer, club or institution 
purposes. On stone road Write for des- 
eriptive folder. M. H. MASLAND, New- 


Pa Phone Newtown 17355. 


houses 
chickens. 
minutes drive from 


for 


town, 





si : 


150 


Wabash Ave and 
Van Buren St. 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director— 











DAIRY FEED $8.00 PER TON WITH 
PHILADELPHIA ano 
New SCHLICHTER 


SILOS! 


construction for ies’ _ 
for service, door frames with doors 
that can not swell fast. Cash or 
monthly payments. Special prices now. 
Free Catalogue. Opening Roofs for a 
full silo without refilling, 

» WOOD TANKS BARN EQUIPMENT 
E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
(Box A.A.) 10 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


CHICKS 27°C Tite Lene, 


Mixed Ye each. Postage prepaid. 100% 








10e each. 
8e each. 
live delivery 


guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for circular, 
° NEVIN STUCK, 
MecAlisterville, Pa. 





gs.eee CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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OU will find interesting the following 

legal opinions given by our attorney 
in answer to questions and problems sub- 
mitted to this Service Bureau by our sub- 
scribers. We are able to publish only com- 
paratively few of the large number that 
we answer by mail, but these will give you 
some idea of the kind of questions we can 
answer. 

This service is absolutely free 
people should not expect us to do the im- 
possible for there are certain kinds of 
claims and problems that we cannot handle. 
Often times there are cases where the 
advice of a local lawyer is needed. Not 
being on the ground, we cannot give any 
sensible opinion at long distance. 

Another kind of case that cannot 
handle in the Service Bureau is the collec- 
tion of money between friends and neigh- 
bors. We do not claim to be a collection 
agency and such involve local facts 
and conditions and personalities which can- 
not be fairly handled at long distance. So 
we know that you will be fair in presenting 


but our 


we 


cases 


your cases to us, that you will give us all 
of the facts, and when you do, you can rest 
assured that we will set all wheels in 
motion to get you justice and a fair deal 

Three years ago my uncle die’, leaving 
me his property i. fee absolute. The will 
was probated and filed. |! was appointed 


executor of the will, and also resided on 
property at the time of his Jeatn. 

1 paid all debts against said property but 
did not have any judicial settlement. Does 
that hurt my title? 1! wish to try for a 
Federal Land Bank Loan and want to be 
sure of this before doing so. In case it 


does, would ! have to advertise for claims 
against the estate: 1 was familiar with 
all debts. 

It is our opinion that title to the farm 
is now in your name and that you are 
entitled to borrow money thereon. How- 
ever, the government may demand _ that 


you file an accounting as executor of your 
uncle’s estate in order that may 
be given of no claims existing against it. 
To file such accounting, it will not be 
necessary to advertise for’ claims 
more than one year has elapsed after your 
appointment as executor. You might try 
for the loan first, and if the accounting 
is demanded, a local attorney can prepare 
it in a very simple for you. 


assurance 


since 


way 


Can a Forged Deed Hold? 


! am an heir to property, about which |! 
am writing for your advice. ! ‘ave . ad 
this before two attorneys, who say that it 
is a forged title. | find, icwever, a bounty 
warrant 1469 issued by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral December 28, 1853, to M. H. Landon, 
for 640 acres for service in the Army of 
Texas, from November 21, 1835 to July 23, 
1836, and patent 372, volume Bot ‘tv. 
We have a copy of the deed of W. H. Lan- 
don and will send it to you if necessa-y. 
The man who forged the tite, John Lan- 
don, is dead now. 

The land is situated 20 niles fr.... Hask- 
ell County... Does a false deed hold the 
ground, by their having paid taxes for a 
number of years! |! hoge to hear from you 
soon.—4J. D., Pennsylvania. 


It is our opinion that if the land referred 
to has been held adversely by another per- 
son for a period of twenty years or more, 
such person now has good title to it, and 


service Department 


Interesting Questions Askea the A.A. Lawyer 


the fact that his deed is im- 
material, 

Adverse use of property for twenty years 
automatically passes (tle, and such title is 
just as good as though passed by a valid 
deed. Hence, there seems little hope of 
recovering the land. The attorneys who 
examined it for you undoubtedly discovered 
this fact and have based their 


upon it. We are sorry. 


forged is 


decision 


Stop Papers If You Do Not 
Wani Them 


Having recently joined your Service Bur- 
eau | would tike your advice in small 
matter. 1! subscribed for a country paper 
for the year 1919 and paid in advance the 
sum of two dollars ($2.00). After .t expired 
they kept sending it, but in the meantime 
1 changed places of residence and it did 
not come to me but went to my folks. Now 
and then they would send a bill but ! did 


not give it any attention. They ic have 
had an attorney write several times. We 
called the attorney by telephone and ex- 


plained how matters stood, as | explain it 
to you. He said “! do not see how they 
can make you pay,” and that th y v.ould 
not send any more bills. The editor opened 
fire again today and said he would take 
action against me if |! ould not settle 
for an amount of $10.00. from April 1920 
to 1925. 

1 am not posted on the laws concerning 
subscriptions and unsubscribed for pap-rs; 
theref. e, will appreciate your advice. 


It is our opinion that should the Courier 
sue for the amount claimed to be due, you 
would be called upon to pay it 

At the expiration of your subscription, 
you should have notified the paper to dis- 
continue should have refused to 
accept it from the postman. Not having 
done so, you would probably be held liable 
for the value the paper on the theory 
that you and your family had been unjustly 
enriched. To avoid such a difficulty, sub- 
scriptions should be discontinued in writing 


or you 


of 


at their expiration. 


Not Liable For Interest 


Will you please tell me if | am obliged 
to pay interest on a note other than 
what has been mentioned. i bought a car 
some time ago and paid a part down and 
the company took my notes for the balance. 
It was understood that ! would pay 3% 
interest on what | still had to pay, and 
when | came to pay the note they chargcd 
me extra interest of 50 cents a month. The 
company said the 3% menticned on the 
papers was to pay «he bank for handling, 
and the extra 50 cents was theirs. 

1 am a subscriber to your paper and since 
1 found valuable information in it, | am 
asking a favor.—G. Y., Mew York. 

It is our opinion that you are not liable 
for the payment of the additional interest 
unless you signed some agreement to make 
such payment. 


Wife’s Property Goes to 
Husband 


Please inform me how the laws of the 
State of New York dispose of the froperty 
of a wife, who made no will and who is 
survived by husband and two children, 
both of whom are over forty years of age! 
—G. J. L., New York. 


Where a wife dies without a will, 
ing a husband and two children, her per- 
sonal property becomes the husband’s abso- 
lutely, and the husband has the use of her 
real property for life. 

At his death, the real property is divided 
between her children. 


leay- 





at it!” —Judge. 











“There, Bill, they claimed our Navy wuz gonna redooce—does it do it?—look 


€ 
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Helping you earm more money 
every year. That’s what a good, 
dependable Unadilla Silo means 
to you. 

Year after year it gives you 
plenty of good, succulent, lowcost 
home grown silage. Silage which 
loses none of its valuable juices 
and is protected against frost. 

Strong, well built from selected 
lumber, and produced in large num- 
bers, the Unadilla is a superior silo 
which you can get at a cost that saves 
you money! 

Write today for big, handsome, 


interesting catalog giving complete 
information. Time payments if desired 





UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Unadilla, N. Y. 
































Genuine Moline 


REPAIRS 


Direct /’om Factory 


All parts for Moline Adriance Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


a iy Plow 

Co’sork 34 

4 above imple- 

menta. 

i. —7 MOTOR PARTS COMPANY 


pt. F Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Division of STANDARD MOTOR PARTS CO. of f Mich. 


Only,*5° 


@month fora fewmonths 
















ed celebrated | Troubleproot 

CO Magneto, | Simplest and cheapest to op- 
BIG MEW Exacsessen east 

Wei 4n DaYs’ FREE TRIA 
ENGINE BOOK Ww Ww. T= Tet my new illustra’ 
WITTE ENGINE WworRKs a 4 


1808 Witte Building - - KANSAS CITY. MO. 
1808 Empire Building - PITTSBURGH. PA. 





















Saws15CordsaDay! 


Easy with the ¢ OTTAWA Log Saw! Wood 
rrow for $3 a cord brings owner 845 6 day Use 
4H. P. Engine for other work. Whee! muunteo— 
easy tomove. Saws faster than 10 men Shipped 
from factory or nearest of 10Brar-b houses. Write 

& BGook—* Wond Enevelon-ivn”’ 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING C°. 


* Room 801-T Mugee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Durable, easy to 
great ca- 
. Many sizes 
Engine, belt, horse 
WRITE tal j 






—King 
COLLINS PLOW co. 
1 L 1 3 Hampshire St.,Quiney, Hl. 
= 








TREES AND PLANTS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
Thousands of fruit trees, Kvergreens, Shrubbery, 
Barberry, ay ete. Highest quality direct te 
you. Write for new price list. THE WEST« 
MINSTER MURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Bd. 
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Y 
oe MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


De Aiton 


ALATA 


What a county agent discovered 


in the seedbox 


Cheap seed and cheap oil 


raise the same kind of crops 
Some time ago, the County Agent in Jefferson 
County, 
ing the sowing season, 


Kansas, visited one of his farmers dur- 
and found him using 
seed costing $9.co a bushel, although the mar- 
ket price of good seed was $12.00. A sample of 
the so-called cheap seed was taken from the 


seedbox and sent to the state agricultural college. 


The test disclosed that the ™ 
seeds contained twenty-one different kinds of 


. ’ 
bargain-counter’ 


‘ 0 of dead crop seeds. Seed 


bushel actually 


weed seeds and 35.6 
that supposedly cost $9.00 a 
was costing that farmer $16.43, not to mention 


the crop damage from weeds. 


County agents do not come around to test 
the quality of the oil that goes into automo- 
biles, trucks and tractors. If they did, there 
would be even more thousands of farmers using 
Mobiloil and getting a full yield of power and 
steady engine performance, and a lean crop of 


repair bills and “lay-ups. 


“Weed oils” produce a thin crop 
of satisfaction 
Cheap oiP has its “weeds” 


its lack of qu ilities that 


—its quick-forming 
carbon and “sludge 
give an oil the character 
and ability to stand up and 
prevet rapid wear under 
h * service. Cheap oil 

means cheap lubri- 

Its che ay} | 
appears as soon as} 


into the crankcase. It 





may cost less by the quart than Mobiloil 
but it does not have such a low cost 
per mile. It nearly always uses up faster, 
and it means quicker and more frequent 
break-downs. 


Avoid lubrication by getting your 
oils from a reliable source. Don’t accept the 
miscellaneous oils that are offered around from 
door to door, sometimes apparently a few cents 
cheaper but coming from goodness knows where. 


does, 


ce ” 
weed 


Where to get “certified” oil 
“Certified” lubrication is easy to secure. Near 
your home you will find a responsible Mobiloil 
dealer who does business year after year at the 
same place and with the same people. He gives 
advisory lubrication service, and keeps his cus- 
tomers through his reliability. On his walls he 
has the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations, which specifies the correct grade 
of oil for every make and model of motor. 


In offering Mobiloil and the Chart, this 
dealer is offering you the product of a com- 
pany which has specialized in lubrication for 
over $9 years and whose Board of Engineers is 
the World’s recognized authority on scientific 
lubrication. 

Tractor lubrication 

The correct engine Lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil *‘ BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” in winter. The 
correct oil for all other trac- 
tors is specified in our 
Chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 





to “certified”? ol 


cars are specified below. 
4 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


complete Chart at your dealer's 


by the letters shown below. “Arc” 


If your car or tractor is not listed here, 


indicated 
means 


see the 





NAMES OF 





PASSENGER CARS 
AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 





Auburn 663,868 A 
“ (other mod's )V/ 
Autocar 

Buick 
Cadillac 
Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet FB & T, 
“ (other mod's.) 
Chrysler 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Cunningham 
avis 
Dodge Brothers 
Dorns 6 
Dort 
Durant 4 
Dusenberg 
Elcar 4 
> = 


? ™ 
3 >>> 


= @ 
Fssex 
Federal Knight 
. X-2 


(other mod's.) 


> - 
ema a eac>> 


Flint 
Ford 
tour Wheel Drive 
Franklin 
Gwe 
Gartord (g-1 


her mod's.) 


a a aan 
errres 


indner 
tham Brothers 
y 


-* 


tuynes 6 © 
tudson Super Six 
tupmobile 
lewett 


lordan 6 
Kissel 6 


t Lex'ton Concord 
. wher mod’ 





tacoln 
| ocomobile 
lar non 
‘Siawwell 
. Com’) 
! " 
h 
Com'I Quad 
ther mod's) 
Oukland 
Oldsmobile 4 
; 6 
Overland 
Vuige ‘Cont. Eng ) 
Com’) 
other mod" 
Peerless 6 
_ 8 
Pierce Arrow 
Reo 
Lepublic (4, ton) 


>> Seer 


I', ten 
1',-19W20W 

* (other mod 
Rickenbacker 6 
“ 8 


> 
a 


>>> 


tat 
Stearns Knight 
Studebaker 
Velie (Cont. Eng 
* (Hercules 
ng.) (2 ton) 
other mod's | A \Arc 
Westcott D-48 A Arc 
other mod's. Are \Arc Y 
W hite 15 & 20 Are /Are 
(other mod" A;A 
Wills Se. Claire BLA 
Willys-Koight 4. | B Arc 
a A iA 


>s 
2 














Arc 


c An lArc 


| 


Arc jArc 
A lAre 
A | A 
Are |Are 
Ee : 


ab BB 
BA 
Arc 


a ed ee 


os 
3 


= 
a 





TRACTORS 





ts-Chalmers 
12 


> 3, 


“ (15-25) 
til other mod" 
Case 
22-40, 40-72)) B 
fil other mod’ s)) ¥ 
Caterpillar 
E-B (Ci sivas or 
6 
“(A wae er mod's 
Fordson 
Hart Parr Bi A 
John Deere BB BB 
McCormick 
Deering BB} BB BB 
Ot Pull B | B; AB 
Twin City | } 
12-20, 20-35) BB} BB; A | BB 
‘(Ail other mod's} B}| ALT B|ATLBILA 


ddd ddd 








>? 2 27> >>> > PP 








Recommendations for Stock Engines when used in 


cars only, shown separately for convenience 





Continental (Modus | 
AM WwW .. A Arc 
Are ‘Are JAre Are [Arc. Are 


| 
; A'|ATAIATA | A 
* (other mod's.) A jAre] A jAre | A JAre 


Lycoming «c « 
& Mod 











A | Arc 











VACUUM 


OIL COMPANY 











TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL . 


For their correct lubrication, us se Gargoyle Mc »bil-" 
a "C,” “CC” or Mob ilubric ant as recommend- 
ed by complere Chart available at all dealers 
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